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THE SPANISH SEARCH FOR LA SALLE’S COLONY ON 
THE BAY OF ESPIRITU SANTO, 1685-1689 


WILLIAM EDWARD DUNN 


So much has been written about the work of La Salle in 
America, and of his fruitless settlement on the coast of Texas, 
that a word of explanation may not be amiss in presenting an 
additional article on the subject. Although the main facts of 
La Salle’s last enterprise have been made familiar by Parkman 
and more recent writers, practically nothing has hitherto been 
written of the Spanish attitude toward his settlement in the light 
of the original sources in the archives of Spain.1. The writer feels 
justified, therefore, after an investigation of some nine months 
in the General Archive of the Indies, at Seville, in contributing 
an article based upon the new material which he has discovered. 
No attempt will be made at this time to review even in brief 
fashion the well-known facts of La Salle’s settlement in Texas, 
although additional light is shed thereon by the new material now 


1In the September (1915) number of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, Professor H. E. Bolton discusses the location of La Salle’s colony 
in Texas, identifying the site of Fort Saint Louis beyond all further 
doubt. Although based upon material from Spanish archives, his con- 
tribution is chiefly of a geographical nature, and does not treat of the 
period covered by the present paper. Bancroft, in his North Mewican 
States and Texas, Volume I, devotes less than a page to the Spanish 
search for La Salle (exclusive of Leon’s expedition of 1689), and his 
brief account is almost wholly incorrect. Clark’s Beginnings of Teaas, 
the most exhaustive study hitherto published in this field, adds little to 
Bancroft’s account, and repeats some of the latter’s errors. 
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available. This paper will be confined instead to an account of 
the way in which the first reports of La Salle’s activities reached 
Spain and Mexico, and of the elaborate search made by the Span- 
iards for the French settlement during the years 1685 to 1689.* 


The First News of La Salle’s Colony Received in Mexico and 


Spain 


It is rather surprising that the first news that reached Spain 
concerning La Salle’s expedition in 1684, which resulted in the 
founding of a French colony on the coast of Texas, should have 
come by way of America instead of through regular diplomatic 
channels in Europe. But such seems to have been the case. So 
well was the secret guarded in France that no inkling of La Salle’s 
enterprise seems to have penetrated to the Spanish court until 
despatches from Mexico reached the Council of the Indies more 
than a year and a half after La Salle and his followers had sailed 
from La Rochelle. 

This ignorance seems the more remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that at the time of La Salle’s preparations Spain was upon 
her guard against threatened encroachments upon her colonies in 
America. The policy of France toward the corsair settlements on 
the northern coast of Santo Domingo and the neighboring islands 
had made Spain justly suspicious of the intentions of her neighbor. 
Although France had at first disavowed the action of her adven- 
turous subjects in establishing themselves in the oldest of the 
Spanish colonies in America, the royal jurisdiction had finally 
been extended over the pirate settlements. A governor was ap- 
pointed, and French courts erected in the capital, Petit Gouave, 
and three other towns. From this center of French influence a 
horde of pirates began to descend upon the coasts of Spanish 
America, inflicting enormous damage upon defenceless seaports, 
fleets, and galleons. Although the French crown claimed that it 
was unable to control these turbulent subjects, little doubt was 


*This paper may be considered as the first fruits of a movement headed 
by the University of Texas to exploit the archives of Spain for material 
bearing upon the history of Texas and other portions of the Southwest. 
Transcripts are now being made of such material in the General Archive 
of the Indies at Sevile, copies of which will be deposited in the manu- 
script collections of the University of Texas and the Library of Congress. 


© 
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felt in Spain that their operations met with the approval of their 
sovereign.® 

With the lesson of Santo Domingo before her, Spain was con- 
stantly uneasy as to the future designs of the French. In 1678, 
six years before La Salle’s last expedition, news reached Spain 
concerning the efforts of the renegade Pefialosa* to induce the king 
of France to undertake the conquest of the provinces of Quivira and 
Teguayo and the rich mines of northern Mexico.. It was reported 
in Spain that Pefalosa had been assured that his proposals would 
receive favorable consideration as soon as France should again be 
at peace. Warnings were at once sent to the colonial officials of 
New Spain instructing them to be on their guard against the 
threatened aggression. No definite measures of defence were 
adopted, however, until 1685, when an asiento was granted to 
Martin de Echagaray, a naval captain of the presidio of San Au- 
gustine, for the settlement of fifty families in Florida, and for 
the exploration of the famous Bay of Espiritu Santo, said to be 
the finest harbor on the Gulf of Mexico.* By this action it was 
hoped to protect the province of Florida from the ravages of 
French and English pirates, strengthen the hold of Spain upon 
the mainland north of the Gulf of Mexico, and thus anticipate 
any possible encroachment on the part of France arising from the 
representations of Pefalosa. 

Yet in spite of these measures of precaution and the generally 
vigilant attitude of Spain, the activities of La Salle, though far 
more ambitious and threatening than those of Pefalosa, seem to 
have been absolutely unknown to the Spanish crown, and, as has 
been stated, the first definite information concerning La Salle’s 
designs was received by way of Mexico many months after the 


’Respuesta fiscal, June 28, 1740, summarizing French aggressions in 
Santo Domingo; manuscript in the General Archive of the Indies, Seville, 
Spain, Audiencia de Santo Domingo, estante 55, cajén 1, legajo 2. 

‘Pefialosa was a former governor of Mexico, who had suffered disgrace 
at the hands of the inquisition. Cf. E. T. Miller, “The Connection of 
Pejialosa with the La Salle Expedition,” in THE QUARTERLY, V, 97-112, 
for an account of Pefialosa’s activities in France. 

‘Royal cédulas of December 10, 1687, and August 2, 1685; Audiencia de 
México, estante 61, cajén 6, legajo 20. The complete autos of the Echa- 
garay enterprise are found in this legajo. Unless otherwise stated, all 
citations throughout this paper will be understood to refer to this same 
legajo. 
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settlement of the French on Spanish territory had become an 
accomplished fact. 

The way in which the secret of La Salle’s colony came to light, 
hitherto only vaguely and incorrectly stated, was as follows: While 
returning from a fruitless treasure hunt to South American waters 
in the summer of 1685 Admiral Gaspar de Palacios, pilot-major 
of the Indies, encountered a large fleet of pirate vessels off the 
coast of Yucatan. He was pursued for some distance, but suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Vera Cruz, whence he notified the viceroy, 
Conde de Paredes, of the proximity of the pirates, and of the 
threatened danger to the coast towns. On July 6 the corsairs, to 
the number of about seven hundred and fifty men, led by the 
notorious Agramont (or Grammont), entered Campeche, and 
sacked and burned the city. They remained there for fifty-seven 
days, until forced to retire by the arrival of a relief expedition. 
On September 10 one of the corsair vessels® was captured by the 
armada de barlovento (windward squadron) under General Andrés 
Ochoa de Zarate,? and taken to Vera Cruz with one hundred and 
twenty prisoners on board. It was during the course of the exam- 
ination of these prisoners that evidence was received that a French 
colony had been planted on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico.® 

Although this alarming news was contained in the declarations 
of several of the pirates, the most detailed information was given 
by a young Frenchman, who claimed to have been a member of 
the colony that had been established. On October 27, 1685, this 


°‘The name of the vessel was Nuestra Sefiora de la regla, and it was 
commanded by the French captain, Pierre Bart. 

‘Ochoa died shortly afterwards, and was succeeded by Admiral Antonio 
de Astina. 

‘Gaspar de Palacios to Don Pedro de Oreytia, president of the Casa de 
la Contratacién, November 17, 1685; Antonio de Astina to the king, No- 
vember 18, 1685; auto of Astina, October 27, 1685, in Testimo de los 
Autos, y diligencias fechas por el gouo. de la Nua. espa. sobre el recono- 
cimto. de poblazon de franceses en la Bahia del Espiritu Sancto, 4-5, 
Audiencia de México, estante 61, cajén 6, legajo 20; Joseph de Murueta 
Otalora and Francisco Garcia de Arroyo to the viceroy, October 29, 1685, 
Ibid., 2-3. 

The date of the capture of the corsair vessel has usually been given as 
September, 1684, instead of 1685, and this mistake has caused writers to 
represent that more than a year elapsed before the first expedition was 
sent out to search for the French. Cf. Clark, “The Beginnings of Texas,” 
14 (Bulletin of the University of Texas, No. 98); Bolton, “The Location 
of La Salle’s Colony on the Gulf of Mexico,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, II, 169; Bancroft, North Mexican States and Teazas, I, 399. 
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individual was subjected to a special examination. In reply to 
the usual preliminary questions, the witness said that his name 
was Denis Thomas; that he was a native of Longueville, near 
Dieppe; twenty-two years old; and lately page in the service of 
the Marquis de Greville. About a year before, he said, he had 
sailed from France on a royal frigate commanded by a Captain 
Bonchiut (Beaujeu), in company with three other vessels, which 
carried all necessary supplies for the founding of a settlement at 
a place called Mississippi.® The colonists numbered about two 
hundred and fifty persons, including two companies of infantry, 
seven priests, and men of various trades and professions. Only 
four women were taken along, as it was understood that the 
Indian women would serve as wives. On October 28, 1684, the 
expedition arrived at Petit Gouave, the capital of the French set- 
tlements, on the northern coast of Santo Domingo. Shortly be- 
fore arriving there a ketch laden with provisions was captured 
by the Spaniards,!® and the expedition was forced to remain at 
Petit Gouave for more than two months in order to secure addi- 
tional supplies. During this delay, Thomas said, he decided to 
abandon the colony and return to France, as he had heard that 
the vovage would be a very long one. Finding himself without 


*This name is usually written “Micipipi” in the documents I have used. 

”The writer has taken special pains to obtain some light upon the 
capture of La Salle’s ketch, the Saint-Francois, but has been unable to 
find any formal report concerning the incident. According to survivors 
of La Salle’s colony captured in Texas: some years later, the ketch had 
fallen behind the other vessels, and was captured by four pirogues 
manned by Spaniards (Declaration of Jean de l’Archévéque, in Autos 
y Diligencias q se an Executado pr. el Capn. Alonso de Leon 
sobre el descubrimto de Vna poblazon de franzeses q se dijo hauia en el 
Seno Mexicano, 60; declaration of Pierre Meusnier, in Testimonio de 
autos en orden a las dilixs. y resulta de ellas pa la entrada a los Paraxes 
de la Vahya del Spiritu sto, 58). Andres de Pez and Juan Enriquez 
Barroto, who made several expeditions in search of the French, declared 
in 1687 that they had sailed with some of the men who had captured 
the ketch, and that a report of the capture had been sent to Spain (Mar- 
ginal annotations by Pez and Barroto, in Copia de relacion hecha al Rei 
Xmo tocante a la Vahia del Spiritu ssto). Whether the capture was 
really reported to Spain is still a matter of doubt, but it is practically 
certain that no connection was seen between the incident and La Salle’s 
enterprise until much later. Bancroft has confused the ketch with the 
pirate vessel captured by General Ochoa, and says: “Information of La 
Salle’s projects was obtained in 1684, probably from the crew of the cap- 
tured St. Francois, though she is mentioned as a French corsair taken 
on the coast of Yucatan” (North Mexican States and Texas, I, 399). 
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employment, he had embarked in the corsair vessel which had been 
captured and taken to Vera Cruz. 

These personal details having been disposed of, the Spanish 
officials endeavored to learn something more definite concerning 
the French colony itself. Upon being asked who had discovered 
the place called Mississippi, and when, Thomas replied that a 
Frenchman named Monsieur de Salas had discovered it after a 
search of eighteen years, having made his way from New France 
to a large river, which he had descended for five hundred leagues 
until he reached its mouth and the open sea. He had then re- 
turned to France, where the king, as a reward for his success, had 
presented him with a small chest filled with /wis d’ors, had given 
him the title of Marquis, and made him viceroy of the country he 
had discovered. Thomas said that he had heard that Monsieur 
fle Salas had left seventeen men in a fort which he had built on 
the large river; and that he had planned to conquer some rich 
mines not far from Mississippi, for which reason the cannon had 
been brought along. The witness stated that he had heard all 
of these things from a servant of M. de Salas, named La Esperanza ; 
but that his informant had refused to reveal the exact location 
of the place at which they were to settle. Many other questions 
were asked the prisoner, and further details were brought out in 
regard to the settlement. As the general facts of his story were 
corroborated by the declarations of several other prisoners, the 
officials at Vera Cruz were forced to conclude that a French colony 
had actually been founded within Spanish territory." 

Great was the surprise and consternation caused by this dis- 
quieting news. Maps were hurriedly consulted, and attention 
focussed upon the little-known interior of North America and 
the equally unfamiliar coast line of the Gulf of Mexico. Although 
the Spanish officials were completely ignorant of this region, they 
could see from the map that there was only one river leading from 
New France to the Gulf of Mexico along whose course one could 
travel for five hundred leagues. That was the river shown on 


“Declaration of Denis Thomas, October 27, 1685, in Testimo de los 
Autos, y diigencias fechas por el gouo. de la Nua. espa. sobre el recono- 
cimto. de poblazon de franceses en la Bahia del Espiritu Sancto, 5-13. 
The full testimony of the pirates examined at Vera Cruz may be found 
in Audencia de México, estante 60, cajén 2, legajo 4, 668 folios. Com- 
plete details are given in regard to the attack upon Campeche. 
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the maps of the period as the “Rio del Espiritu Santo.” At its 
mouth was shown the famous Bay of Espiritu Santo, designated 
by old cartographers as the only good harbor on the northern 
coast of the Gulf. Admiral Palacios, experienced pilot and navi- 
gator, was not long in concluding that the probable site of the 
French settlement was on this very bay. When he estimated the 
distance from this place to the various ports of Mexico and Florida, 
finding that it was only one hundred and twenty leagues from 
Apalache, one hundred and sixty-five from Tampico, and one 
hundred and ninety from Vera Cruz, the dangerous proximity of 
the French colony was immediately realized. From the Bay of 
Espiritu Santo the French would be able to attack the fleets of 
the Indies and threaten the whole kingdom of New Spain. Pa- 
lacios thought that immediate and vigorous action was imperative. 
He therefore drew up a report to the viceroy, suggesting that steps 
be taken to ascertain the exact location of the French settlement, 
and that armed forces be sent to destroy it. The first measure, 
he thought, would not be difficult. Two fishing boats, with twelve 
men each, could easily be sent out from Vera Cruz to examine 
the Gulf coast; and a similar expedition could also be made, with 
even more facility, from Havana, as the officials there were more 
familiar with the region in question.12 The report of Palacios 
and letters from other officials at Vera Cruz,’* who concurred in 
his opinion, were sent to the capital by special courier, arriving 
there on November 3. The documents were immediately sent by 
the viceroy to the fiscal, and a junta general extraordinaria was 
summoned to meet as soon as the latter official should conclude his 
report. The fiscal was at once impressed with the gravity of the 
facts disclosed by the declarations of the pirates. The evidence 
left little doubt, he thought, that a French settlement had been 
made on the Bay of Espiritu Santo. He recommended, therefore, 
that the suggestions of Palacios should be adopted. and a suit- 
able person sent from Havana to spy out the location of the French. 
In the meantime, all available naval forces should be made ready 
for action. The fiscal made no recommendation in regard to an 


Palacios to the viceroy, October 27, 1685, Testimo de los Autos, y 
diligencias fechas, 14-18. 
The complete autos are in Ibid., 1-18. 
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expedition from Vera Cruz, as he understood that Palacios had 
suggested the one from Havana as a preferable alternative.1* On 
the following day the meeting extraordinary of the viceroy’s ad- 
visory council was held, and the recommendations of the fiscal 
adopted. The viceroy accordingly ordered, on the same day, that 
Admiral Palacios should select a suitable person to proceed to 
Havana, where a vessel and the necessary supplies would be fur- 
nished for the proposed expedition. All arrangements were left 
in the hands of Palacios, and the other officials at Vera Cruz were 
instructed to co-operate with him to the fullest extent.’® 

A week later the order of the viceroy had reached Vera Cruz, 
and preparations were begun for the expedition. Two pilots of 
the armada de barlovento were selected to make the voyage. Juan 
Enriquez Barroto, chief pilot of the frigate, Nuestra Senora de la 
Soledad, was chosen as leader. He was an experienced draughts- 
man as well as a practical pilot, and, it was said, a man of proved 
intelligence. Antonio Romero, associate pilot of the flagship of 
the armada, was chosen to accompany Barroto, as he had made 
many voyages from Havana to Apalache, and was familiar with 
that portion of the route. With instructions from Palacios for 
their guidance, Barroto and Romero left Vera Cruz in a private 
ship on November 21, bearing orders from the viceroy to the 
governor of Havana for the fitting out of a vessel for the voyage 
of exploration. Palacios continued to urge the necessity of send- 
ing out another expedition from Vera Cruz, lest the vessel of 
Barroto and Romero might meet with misfortune, but he was 
unable to find a suitable person to command this additional enter- 
prise, and nothing was done in the matter. Instead it was de- 
cided to supplement the expedition from Havana by an explora- 
tion overland from the northern frontier of New Spain, an account 
of which will be given in due time. Little seems to have been 
expected from the land expedition, however, and it was chiefly 
upon the efforts of Barroto and Romero that the viceregal authori- 
ties based their hopes for the speedy discovery of the colony planted 
by La Salle.?® 


“Respuesta fiscal, November 4, 1685, Ibid., 18-21. 

Decree of the viceroy, November 5, 1685, Ibid., 24-29. 

J bid., 48-76. In a letter to the viceroy, dated November 26, 1685, 
Palacios suggested that since the armada de barlovento would not be in 
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Before taking up the series of expeditions that were sent out 
from Mexico to search for La Salle’s settlement, it will be interest- 
ing, perhaps, to note the effect produced in Spain by the news of 
the occupation of the Bay of Espiritu Santo by the French. The 
first reports reached Spain about the middle of March, 1686. 
They were conveyed by a special ship (navio de aviso) despatched 
by the general of galleons from Havana, and consisted of letters 
from Admirals Palacios and Astina and the governor of Havana. 
These letters stated briefly the facts brought out by the declarations 
of the pirates at Vera Cruz, and told of the expedition that was 
being made ready to search for the French..* The matter first 
came before the Council of the Indies at its meeting of March 27, 
1686, but action was delayed, in accordance with the usual routine, 
until a re/ator could examine the documents, and present a sum- 
mary to the Council. Thus it was not until April 2 that the 
Council was able to give its serious consideration to the matter. 

In Spain, as in Mexico, there was little disposition to doubt 
the truth of the reports received. Indeed, as has been seen, an 
aggressive movement by France against the Spanish colonial pos- 
sessions had been feared for many years. It seems to have been 
expected, however, that France would work through the medium 
of the pirates who infested the Gulf of Mexico, just as she had 
done in the case of Santo Domingo. It was therefore generally 
believed in Spain, at first, that the reported settlement must have 
been the work of the most prominent of the corsairs, Agramont. 
A few days after the official reports from Mexico reached Spain, 
however, the Council of the Indies received a letter from a trust- 
worthy person in Cadiz, who stated that he had received private 
advices from Paris to the effect that about a year before five 
ships had been sent out by the king of France for the purpose 
of founding a new colony in America. This additional news, fol- 
lowing so closely the reports from Mexico, left little doubt in the 
minds of the members of the Council that a general offensive 
condition to put to sea for several months, and that since, in the mean- 
time, the French might receive reénforcements, four vessels then avail- 
able at Vera Cruz should be utilized to make the attack without delay. 
ma seems to have been taken in regard to this proposal (Jbid., 


™Palacios to Oreytia, November 17, 1685; Astina to the king, Novem- 
ber 18, 1685; Munibe to the king, December 29, 1685. 
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against Spanish America had been inaugurated by the French 
crown itself, and that the first move thereof was the establishment 
of the colony on the Bay of Espiritu Santo.’* 

The great alarm felt in Spain is clearly shown by the proceed- 
ings of the Council of the Indies at its session of April 2. The 
occupation by the French of such an important region as the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo was characterized as a most critical matter, 
and as a movement which threatened the safety of the Indies and 
the whole Spanish monarchy. Although, the Council concluded, 
the viceroy of Spain, Conde de Paredas, had doubtless done all 
in his power to safeguard the royal dominions, it was feared that 
the forces at his disposal were not sufficient to enable him to expel 
the French in case they had fortified their settlement. It was 
necessary, therefore, that reinforcements should be sent from 
Spain without an instant’s delay in order to “pluck out the thorn 
that has been thrust into the very heart of America.”1®° The 
Council then proposed that two frigates of the armada del oceano 
should be made ready, with the greatest possible number of men 
and arms, and sent to New Spain. In order to allay suspicion, 
these vessels should go under the guise of convoys for the fleet 
that was soon to sail, bearing the new viceroy, Conde de la Mon- 
clova, who had been appointed to succeed the Conde de Paredes. 
Although these measures would necessitate the postponement of 
an expedition then being prepared for the purpose of relieving 
the Isthmus of Darien from the ravages of pirates and Indians, 
there was no cther alternative, the Council believed, as the expul- 
sion of the French from the Bay of Espiritu Santo was a matter 
of supreme importance, to which all other plans should be sub- 
ordinated. Finally, the Council recommended that the new vice- 
roy should be authorized to use all available forces, even delaying 
the return of the annual fleet if necessary, in order to expel the 
French, and that a fort should be built on the Bay of Espiritu 


*%Consultas of the Council of the Indies, April 2 and April 8, 1685. 

*Por todas estas consideraciones, y otras muchas que se ofrecen a la 
Junta y porque prepondera la ymportancia deste negocio como el mas 
critico y en el que se abentura la Conserbacion de las Yndias y de toda 
la Monarquia de V. Magd. en cuyo pronto remedio conviene ganar las 
oras, para desarraygar esta Espina que se a Yntroducido en el Corazon 
del Cuerpo de la America . . .” (Consulta of April 8, 1686, acordada 
on April 2, p. 7; i. e., the formal consulta was dated April 8, but action 
was taken on April 2). 
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Santo if such action seemed necessary in order to maintain the 
rights of Spain.?° 

At the same meeting orders were given to the House of Trade 
at Seville to endeavor to ascertain the whereabouts of Martin 
de Echagaray, with whom an asiento had been made in the previous 
year for the exploration of the bay now said to be occupied by 
the French,” and to obtain from him a report as to the status 
of his enterprise, tegether with any information that he might 


2 


be able to give concerning the location of the bay.?? Echagaray 
was found in Cadiz, and was summoned to Seville to make the 
desired report. He stated that he had never been in the Bay of 
Espiritu Santo himself, but had acquired his information con- 
cerning it from certain Indians in the mission at Apalache, who 
lived near the bay. He drew a map showing the general location 
of the bay, however, based upon his general knowledge of the 
region. An examination of the map, which is reproduced here- 
with, will serve to show how little was known by the Spaniards 
of the interior of North America. The letter “A” represents the 
Island of Newfoundland. The two mouths of the “Rio de Can- 
ada” are designated by the letter “B.” The two branches join 
at “C,” and the river has its source in a large lake, designated by 
the letters “X.” Two rivers are shown leading from this lake to 
the Gulf of Mexico and emptying into the Bay of Espiritu Santo, 
or “Misipipi,” designated by the letter “V.” Echagaray said that 
La Salle had probably reached the great inland lake, had dis- 
covered the mouth of one of the rivers flowing toward the south, 
and that thus inevitably emerged in the Gulf of Mexico at the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo.2* If the French had really settled in 
this region, he said, it was easy to see that they would soon become 
masters of the whole Gulf of Mexico, and would destroy the com- 
merce of the colonies. In regard to his own enterprise, he con- 
fessed himself unable to carry out his agreement to explore the 


*Tbid., 1-9. 

“See page 325. 

=The Secretary of the Council of the Indies, to Don Pedro do Oreytia, 
president of the Casa de la Contratacién, April 2, 1686. 

*Echagaray said that he had obtained this information from the boat- 
swain of a ship at Cadiz, who had been captured by the French, taken 
to Petit Gouave, and reached Spain again by way of France. The French 
themselves had told this man of the interior lake. 
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Bay of Espiritu Santo, on account of the desertion of his financial 
backers.** 

Echagaray’s report and map were submitted to Don Juan 
Cruzada de la Cruz, pilot-major at Seville, who gave his opinion 
in the matter. The map clearly showed, that official said, the 
dangerous proximity of the French. He advised that no chances 
should be taken, but that reinforcements should be sent to New 
Spain as had been suggested. Since the French had no right to 
intrude in the dominions of the king, they might be expelled, he 
thought, without violating the terms of the truce then in force 
between France and Spain.*® 

No reasons having been found to alter the plans recommended 
by the Council of the Indies as embodied in its formal consulta 
of April 8, the king duly adopted the suggestions made, and orders 
were given to send the proposed reinforcements. On account of 
various accidents, the sailing of the regular fleet was postponed, 
and instead only one vessel was ordered to be sent, bearing the 
new viceroy and the quicksilver indispensable for the operation 
of the mines of Mexico. This vessel was to be convoyed by the 
two frigates, which were to be used in the operations against the 
French. Instructions were drawn up for the Conde de la Mon- 
clova on June 25, in accordance with the suggestions of the Council. 
After consulting with the pilots who had been sent out by the 
Conde de Paredes, he was to utilize all available forces to expel 
the French, and build a fort on the Bay of Espiritu Santo if such 
action seemed advisable. Monclova sailed shortly after receiving 
his instructions, thus bearing the direct authorization of the king 
to spare no efforts to find the French and drive them from the 
territory that they had usurped.** 


*Report of Echagaray, accompanied by map, dated April 20, 1686, 3 
pp.; Echagaray to Oreytia, April 22, 1686, 3 pp.; Oreytia to Otalora, 
April 9 and 22, 1686. Echagaray signed his name, “Echagarai.” 

*Juan Cruzado de la Cruz y Messa to Oreytia, April 20, 1686, 2 pp. 

*>Conde de la Monclova to the king, December 30, 1686. 

Although later advices from the Spanish ambassador in London indi- 
cated that little was to be apprehended from La Salle’s colony, no defi- 
nite proof of this statement was forthcoming; and as long as the slight- 
est doubt remained, the Spanish crown fully approved of the many ex- 
peditions that were sent out from Mexico to find the French settlement. 
The writer has under preparation a paper showing Spanish diplomacy 
at the English court in connection with this subject, which will throw 
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The First Maritime Expedition in Search of the French 


It will now be necessary to return to the situation in Mexico, 
and show the results of the first efforts made to find the colony 
of La Salle before the arrival of the Conde de la Monclova. These 
efforts consisted of the maritime expedition from Havana, and 
land expeditions from Nuevo Leon and Florida. 

As has been ‘stated,** the pilots, Juan Enriquez Barroto and 
Antonio Romero, left Vera Cruz on November 21, 1685, bearing 
orders from the viceroy, Conde de Paredes, to the authorities at 
Havana for the equipping of a vessel for their voyage. They 
arrived in Havana on December 3, and delivered the viceroy’s 
orders to Don Andres de Munibe, acting military governor of the 
port. No time was lost in beginning preparations. As no royal 
vessel was available, it was necessary to charter one from a private 
individual. An inspection was made of all ships in the harbor. 
and a frigate with the verbose name of Nuestra Senora de la Con- 
cepcién y San Joseph was selected as most suitable for the voyage. 
It was not ready for sea, however, and a delay of several weeks 
ensued before the necessary repairs were concluded. Provisions 
were taken for ninety days; additional cannon secured ; and a canoe 
purchased, to be used in landing at shallow places along the coast 
The governor furnished a crew of forty-two men, and this number 
was increased to fifty-two by the enlistment of various volunteers 
who were willing to accompany the expedition without pay. 
Among these was the pilot, Juan Jordan de Reina, who some 
years later was to play a prominent part in the establishment of 
the presidio of Santa Maria de Galve, on Pensacola Bay. He 
wrote a diary of the voyage, which up to this time is the only 
one that has been discovered.** 

Everything finally being in readiness, the vessel set sail on 
January 3, 1686. It was no ordinary voyage upon which these 
men were embarking. For more than a century the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico between Tampico and Apalache had been very 


new light upon the French attitude toward La Salle, and discuss _pos- 
sible reasons for the apathy with which it was regarded. 

See page 330. 

**The complete autos concerning the preparations in Vera Cruz and 
Havana are in Testimo. de los Autos, y diligencias fechas, 77-150. 
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rarely frequented by the Spaniards, and the little information 
that had once been possessed concerning it had now been almost 
entirely forgotten. The chief reliance of Barroto and Romero 
were the instructions given them by Admiral Palacios in Vera 
Cruz. They were ordered to proceed first to Apalache, where 
native pilots should be secured. Every indentation in the coast 
beyond Apalache should be carefully examined, note being taken 
of the depth of the water and of the position of the vessel at fre- 
quent intervals. Upon arriving at Apalachicola River they were 
to endeavor to learn from the Indians whether anything had been 
seen or heard of a settlement of white men at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, on the Bay of Espiritu Santo. As the Apa- 
lachicola was supposed to be only about forty leagues from this 
bay, great caution should be exercised after passing that river. 
They should sail only at night,’seeking the shelter of the land by 
day, both in order to escape observation and to quéstion the natives 
concerning the French. They should take care to arrive at the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo during the night. Drawings should be made 
of its situation, and every detail of its topography noted for the 
benefit of the attacking squadron. Finally, it was ordered that a 
detailed diary should be kept of each day’s happenings.*® 

These instructions were adhered to as closely as possible. On 
January 17 the vessel anchored in Apalache Bay, having been 
delayed several days on account of stormy weather. The acting 
lieutenant-governor of Apalache visited the ship a few days later. 
He warned the pilots not to place too much confidence in the 
Indians at Apalachicola, as they had been angered by the action 
of the governor in sending out expeditions to expel some English 
adventurers who were trading with the natives of that region. 
Two Indians, said to be familiar with the coast, were taken on 
board at Apalache, and on January 30 the voyage was continued. 
The Apalachicola was soon reached, but a strong wind prevented 
them from entering the river. On February 6 the ship arrived 
at Pensacola Bay, which, according to our diarist, Jordan, was 
“the best bay I have seen in my life.” A visit was paid to the 
village of the Panzacola®® Indians, who received the Spaniards 


*~Instruccion y derrota que ha de observar y guardar Juan Enriquez 
Barroto y Antonio Romero, November 13, 1685, in Jbid., 40-43. 


*T have preserved the Spanish spelling of Indian names. 
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with great friendliness, bearing a cross before them. In reply to 
inquiries, these Indians said that they knew nothing of any settle- 
ment by white men in that region. In April of the previous year, 
they said, a large ship had entered the harbor, but had sailed 
away on the following day. They complained of the war that 
was being waged upon them by the Mobilas, and warned the 
Spaniards to be on their guard when passing by the territory of 
these Indians. On February 8 the voyage was continued. Two 
days later Mobile Bay was reached. It was found to be large, 
but very shallow and unfit for navigation by large vessels. Here 
the expedition seems to have remained until February 25, but no 
details of the sojourn are available. On March 4 the Mississippi 
River was reached, but it was not recognized as such. The 
“Misipipi” was supposed to empty into the Bay of Espiritu Santo, 
and no bay was to be seen. Instead, on account of the great 
quantity of trees and timber in the mouth of the river, it was 
called “Rio de la Palizada,” a name which was to be used by the 
Spaniards for many years in preference to its native designation. 
A prominent landmark in the vicinity was christened Cape Lodo 
(Mud Cape). At this point a severe storm arose, which drove the 
vessel out into the Gulf and as far south as latitude 22°. As food 
was running low, it was thought unwise to attempt to return to the 
Rio de la Palizada in order to continue the search, and the course 
was directed toward Vera Cruz, where they arrived on March 13. 
Seventy days had elapsed since the expedition had left Havana, 
and in all of the distance traversed no trace had been discovered 
of the object of the search—the French settlement on the Bay of 
Espiritu Santo.** 

Although the voyage had been practically a complete failure, 
Barroto and Romero were exonerated of any neglect of duty by 
Admiral Palacios, who assured the viceroy that they had followed 
instructions, and had done all that was possible under the circum- 
stances. In his report to the viceroy, Palacios stated that he 
believed that had the expedition been able to continue the explora- 
tion, the Bay of Espiritu Santo and the Mississippi River would 

“This account is based chiefly upon the diary of Juan Jordan de Reina, 
dated March 16, 1686, and addressed to Governor Munibe, 10 pp. Gen- 
eral accounts of the voyage are given in a letter to the viceroy to the 


king, April 3, 1686, and in a letter of Palacios to the king, September 
6, 1686. 
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have been reached, about thirty leagues west of the Rio de la 
Palizada. He thought it advisable, therefore, to send out another 
expedition to complete the exploration of the coast. He said that 
it was impossible, however, for large ships to navigate the shallow 
waters along the coast, and that it would be necessary to construct 
special boats equipped with oars (barcos lwengos) for that pur- 
pose.*? 

The suggestions of Palacios, although favorably reported by the 
factor and the fiscal, were not to be put into execution at this 
time. The arrival of the king’s cédula of August 2, 1685, grant- 
ing an asiento to Martin de Echagaray for the exploration of the 
Gulf coast and the Bay of Espiritu Santo, changed the whole 
situation. Here we have an excellent illustration of the difficulties 
of Spanish colonial administration due to the slowness of com- 
munication with the mother country. Although the enterprise of 
Echagaray, as has been seen,** had practically been abandoned by 
this time, the viceroy was compelled to postpone important meas- 
ures in view of the belated decree of the king. Since the king 
himself had already arranged for the exploration of the bay at 
which the French were supposed to be settled, it seemed unneces- 
sary to send out another expedition for the same purpose. The 
proposed voyage to complete the exploration of the Gulf coast 
was, therefore, postponed until a report could be received from 
the governor of Florida in regard to the progress made by Echaga- 
ray in his undertaking.** As a result, no definite action was to 
be taken in regard to a second maritime expedition during the 
remainder of the term of the Conde de Paredes. It now remains 
to give an account of the land expeditions authorized by Paredes 
to search for the Bay of Espiritu Santo and the settlement of the 
French. 


“Palacios to the viceroy, March 15, 1686, in Testimo. de los autos, y 
diligencias fechas, 161-162. 

"See page 334. 

“Informe de Sebastian de Guzman y Cordova, March 21, 1686, Testimo. 
de los autos, y diligencias fechas, 162-164; respuesta fiscal, March 26, 
1686, Ibid., 164-168; junta general, March 28, 1686, Ibid., 168-174; the 
viceroy to the king, April 3, 1686, 8 pp. 
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The Search by Land from Nuevo Leon 


The first suggestion for an expedition by land to search for the 
colony of La Salle came also from the fertile mind of Admiral 
Palacios. He had felt from the first that it was unwise to de- 
pend solely upon the voyage of Barroto and Romero, and when 
his efforts to secure a competent leader for a second maritime 
expedition from Vera Cruz had been unsuccessful, he conceived 
the idea of sending out a land expedition from the vicinity of 
Tampico, believing that the Indians of that region might have 
some knowledge of the French settlement.** His persistence 
finally bore fruit, and the viceroy, on November 19, 1685, ordered 
the authorities at Vera Cruz to report the best way of making 
such an expedition, instructing them at the same time to find a 
suitable person to lead it.** 

In obedience to this order, the group of officials at Vera Cruz, 
including Admiral Palacios, the governor, and the revenue officials 
of the crown, began to study the matter. They were unable to 
find anyone at Vera Cruz competent to lead such an expedition. 
In the course of their investigations, however, they learned that 
from the town of Monterey, in the frontier province of Nuevo 
Leon, it was reported to be only six or seven days’ journey to the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo; and that certain salines had been dis- 
covered toward the north which were said to be situated on the 
tributaries of rivers emptying into this bay. They reported to 
the viceroy, therefore, that the logical person to undertake the 
exploration by land was the governor of the province of Nuevo 
Leon.*? 

This suggestion was adopted by the viceroy, and on January 20, 
1686, the governor of Nuevo Leon, the Marqués de San Miguel 
de Aguayo, was ordered to make the proposed expedition. In 
order to aid him in the search, instructions were given to remit 
to Nuevo Leon the documents relating to the discovery of the 
salines referred to by the officials at Vera Cruz, together with the 
instructions given by Admiral Palacios for the first maritime 


*Palacios to the viceroy, November 14, 1685, Testimo. de los autos, y 
diligencias fechas, 48-50. 

*Tbid., 59-60. 

Auto de acuerdo, December 3, 1685, Jbid., 61-63. 
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expedition.*® In this indirect fashion were the inhabitants of the 
distant province of Nuevo Leon to be enlisted in the search for 
La Salle’s colony, thereby beginning a movement which was event- 
ually to result in the settlement of the province of Texas. 

The viceroy’s despatch did not reach Nuevo Leon until June 8, 
1686.2° Due to some oversight, the instructions given to Barroto 
and Romero were omitted, and only the documents concerning the 
salines enclosed. 'These documents dealt merely with an asiento 
that had been granted in 1683 to Alonso de Leon, one of the most 
famous Indian fighters on the northern frontier, for the develop- 
ment of certain salt deposits on the Gulf coast north of Tampico, 
and threw no light whatever upon the location of the Bay of 
Espiritu Santo.*? Since nothing was known at Monterey about 
this bay, the governor of Nuevo Leon resolved to call a council 
of the leading settlers of the province in order to discuss the 
matter. Couriers were despatched to the neighboring haciendas, 
and on June 11 some twenty-five or thirty frontiersmen assembled 
in the “royal houses” at Monterey. Although the members of the 
council were supposed to be familiar with the surrounding country 
through the many campaigns that had been made against the 
Indians, it was soon apparent that no knowledge was possessed 
concerning the Bay of Espiritu Santo beyond that which was con- 
tained in the viceroy’s despatch. The settlers of Nuevo Leon were 


Respuesta fiscal, December 20, 1685, Ibid., 76; Junta general, Janu- 
ary 20, 1686, Jbid., 77; auto de la junta de guerra en Monterey, June 
11, 1686. 

“The order seems to have been repeated on May 1, 1686 (JIbid.). 

“Some time in 1682, apparently, Alonso de Leon presented a petition 
to the viceroy, asking to be allowed to develop four abundant salines 
which he had discovered on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. He gave 
his residence as Cadereita, Nuevo Leon, stating that he had served the 
king for twenty-eight years, first as a soldier in the armada of General 
Pablo de Contreras, and later in the pacification of the province of Nuevo 
Leon. While reconnoitering the coast of that province, he said, he had 
discovered two good ports, one on the Rio de Palmas, and the other fifty 
leagues away, near the salines which he wished to develop. In return 
for his many services to the king, he asked to be granted the use of the 
salines for a period of twenty years, in which time he promised to de- 
velop them, open roads, establish trade, and “reduce” the Indians. At 
the end of the period, all would return to the king. On December 12, 
1682, the petition was considered by the fiscal, who recommended that the 
salines should be granted to Leon for fifteen years. The viceroy issued 
the corresponding decree on January 28, 1683 (Testimo. de los autos, y 
diligencias fechas, 64-74). This was the substance of the documents 
that had been sent to aid in the search for the French. 
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apparently still in complete ignorance of the region toward the 
north and northeast, in which direction it was decided that the 
bay must lie. The Rio Grande, according to the records of the 
council, had barely been crossed, and then only at one point— 
near the town of San Gregorio, about thirty-five leagues from 
Monterey. Beyond this river lay an unknown country, inhabited 
by fierce tribes of hostile Indians. The settlers felt, however, that 
ihe danger from the French was too great to admit of inaction, and 
they patriotically agreed to raise and equip a force of fifty men 
in order to explore the region beyond the Rio Grande. It was 
decided to assemble at the town of Cadereita on June 25, by 
which time the governor promised to name a leader for the expe- 
dition. The route to be followed was also discussed and agreed 
upon. They were to proceed directly to the junction of the Rio 
San Juan and the Rio Grande, and descend the latter river to the 
sea, thence following the coast until the French settlement should 
be discovered. In case the first expedition proved to be unsuc- 
cessful, it was agreed to make another attempt late in October, 
when the autumn rains should have ceased.** 

Unfortunately no contemporary accounts have yet been found 
concerning the expedition thus determined upon from Nuevo Leon, 
and no details of the journey are available. It is mérely known 
that Alonso de Leon was chosen leader, and that the expedition 
was forced to turn back on account of high water, after having 
reached a point on the Gulf coast some distance beyond the Rio 
Grande.*? The fruitless results of the search are stated in a 


“Auto de la junta de guerra en Monterey, June 11, 1686. Shortly 
after the council, Governor Aguayo received word that an Indian of the 
Pelon tribe had arrived at a nearby hacienda, reporting that near the Rio 
Grande there lived a number of white men, who planted crops and traded 
with the natives. This settlement, the Indian said, was only ten days’ 
journey from Monterey, and he promised to guide the Spaniards thither 
whenever they wished to go. This tale was reported to the viceroy by 
Aguayo in a letter of June 15, 1686, with which the autos of the council 
were remitted. The governor expressed strong hope that he would soon 
be able to obtain the desired information in regard to the French set- 
tlement (Aguayo to the viceroy, June 15, 1686, with enclosed autos, 10 
pp. These documents were sent to the king by the viceroy with a letter 
of July 20, 1686, 2 pp. 

“Carta de Don Damian Manzanet a Don Carlos de Siguenza sobre el 
descubrimiento de la Bahia del Espiritu Santo, in THE QUARTERLY, II, 
254 (translated by Lilia M. Casis). The letter of Manzanet, very brief 
and indefinite and giving no dates, has hitherto been practically the sole 
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letter of the Conde de ]a Monclova to the king, written on Decem- 
ber 30, 1686, in which the viceroy rays: “The Marqués de San 
Miguel de Aguayo, Governor of the Kingdom of Nuevo Leon, 
has written concerning an entrada which he sent out by land with 
sixty [sic] men to discover the Bay of Espiritu Santo, reporting, 
in substance, that it was unsuccessful.”** The second expedition, 
which was not made until April of the following year, met with 
no better success.** 

Thus the second plan of the Paredes government to discover the 
French settlement also resulted in failure. But at the same time 
that the search from Nuevo Leon was in progress, efforts were 
being made to find the French by way of the province of Florida. 


The Search from Florida 


Before specific orders were given by the viceroy for a land ex- 
pedition from Florida, the governor of that province, Juan Mar- 
ques Cabrera, resolved to undertake one upon his own responsi- 
bility. The immediate incentive for his action came as a result 
of fresh confirmation of the reports concerning the existence of 
the French settlement. In May, 1686, a force of French pirates 
attempted to capture the presidio of San Augustine. They were 
defeated by the Spaniards, and forty-five of their number were 
summarily executed, among them their captain, Nicolas Brigaut. 
Before being put to death, Brigaut made a confession, in which 
he declared, among other things, that the French had really estab- 
lished a fortified settlement on the Mississippi River, near the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo. The town, he said, was situated about 
forty leagues above the mouth of the river; it had a garrison of 
three hundred soldiers, and was protected by twelve cannon and 
a coasting vessel of eight guns. Brigaut’s statement seemed to 
corroborate quite conclusively the declarations of the pirates in 


authority for the first expedition from Nuevo Leon in search of the 
French. According to this account, the route followed by the first ex- 
pedition was due east to the Gulf, and thence along the coast, across the 
Rio Grande, and to the Rio Solo, where they were forced to turn back. 

“The viceroy to the king, December 30, 1686. 

“Carta de Manzanet, p. 254; the Bishop of Guadalajara to the viceroy, 
May 20, 1687, in Autos, Diligencias y Prouidencias Dadas sobre la Pro- 
uincia de Coaguila, folio 12, Audiencia de Guadalajara, estante 67, cajon 
4, legajo 13. 
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Vera Cruz, and Cabrera decided definitely to send out an expe- 
dition to search for the French.*® 

This determination was strengthened by the recent activities 
of the English colonists of Carolina among the Indians of Florida. 
Led by one “John Henry,” said to be the founder of the settlement 
of Saint George, English traders had penetrated as far west as the 
Apalachicola River, and were also thought to be aiming at the Bay 
of Espiritu Santo. Two retaliatory raids had been made by the 
Spanish garrison at Apalache in the winter of 1685-1686, and 
the intruders forced to retire. Governor Cabrera believed that 
an exploring expedition toward the west would serve not only to 
effect the discovery of the French settlement, but would also 
strengthen the hold of Spain upon the unoccupied territory that 
lay between Florida and Mexico, now threatened by the English 
as well as the French. The ambitious governor also hoped to 
open up an overland route to the capital of New Spain, the dis- 
tance to which he believed to be greatly exaggerated.*® 

Preparations for the expedition were begun in June. Marcos 
Delgado, an experienced soldier of the presidio of San Augustine, 
well versed in the language of the natives, was selected as leader. 
Instructions were given him to explore carefully all provinces, 
lakes, rivers, and bays between Florida and Mexico. He was 
warned to take special precautions against falling into the hands 
of the French. In the event of such a misfortune, however, he 
was to destroy all of his papers except a letter which was written 
by Cabrera to the viceroy for the specific purpose of deceiving the 
French in regard to the real object of the expedition. This letter 
represented it to be merely an innocent exploring enterprise. The 
Indians were also to be kept in ignorance of the true purpose of 
the journey. Cabrera really hoped to open up a route to Mexico, 
nowever, and offered a liberal reward to several soldiers who lived 
in the City of Mexico if they would actually deliver the letter to 
the viceroy. The starting point was to be from the post of 


“Cabrera to the viceroy, July 22, 1686, in eaxpediente of explorations 
from Florida, 85; statement of Palacios, accompanying letter of Oreytia 
to Otalora, September 28, 1686. 

“Cabrera to the viceroy, March 29, 1686, in expediente of explorations 
from Florida, 17-20; same to same, June 28, 1686, Ibid., 60-61; Cabrera 
to the king, October 6, 1686, Ibid., 100-101. 
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Apalache, where Delgado was to be furnished with the necessary 
men and supplies.*? 

Shortly after the departure of Delgado for Apalache, Cabrera 
received the viceroy’s despatch of March 30 ordering him to re- 
port on the progress made by Echagaray, and to send in any 
information that he might be able to acquire concerning the 
French. In reply, Cabrera said that nothing had been heard of 
Echagaray, and that he doubted the latter’s ability to carry out 
his contract. He told of his own action in sending out Delgado, 
and expressed the hope that he would soon be able to report some- 
thing definite concerning the settlement of the French.** 

Delgado left Apalache on August 28, 1686, with a force of 
thirteen soldiers and forty natives. A diary was kept of each 
day’s journey, the details of which, although of interest for the 
local history of Florida and Alabama, need not concern us here. 
The expedition traveled toward the northwest, through an un- 
known country, being compelled to blaze a trail before them. 
After passing through several Indian villages, and receiving their 
submission, on September 17 they reached Miculasa, the first set- 
tlement of the Tabasa Indians, more than one hundred leagues 
from Apalache. Here they were well received by the cacique, 
and on the following day six other chiefs assembled to meet the 
Spaniards. Delgado presented them with gifts, and told them 
that he was on a mission of much importance for the service of 
his king. He asked them for provisions, but the Indians said 
that they had none to give him on account of the long drought. 
Following the advice of these chiefs, he despatched messengers 
from Miculasa to the Mobilas, notifying the latter of his approach, 
and requesting them to gather a supply of provisions for his men. 
Already it was seen that the great scarcity of food was likely to 
endanger the success of the expedition. In a letter to Cabrera, 
written on September 19, Delgado gave an account of his oper- 
ations, and expressed the fear that he would be unable to com- 
plete the exploration. He pointed out, however, that the expedi- 
tion would have been a success if nothing more were accomplished 


“Instructions to Delgado, June 28, 1686, Jbid., 62-63; Cabrera to the 
viceroy, June 28, 1686, Jbid., 60-61; same to same, July 22, 1686, Ibid., 
84-87; Cabrera to the king, September 24, 1686, Jbid., 98-99. 


“Cabrera to the viceroy, July 22, 1686, Ibid., 84-90. 
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than to prove to the Indians that it was not necessary to flee upon 
sight of Spaniards. Four pueblos, he said, had already promised 
obedience to the king, and treaties of friendship had been made, 
through his mediation, between several hostile tribes.*® 

While awaiting the return of the couriers sent to notify the 
Mobilas of his approach, Delgado despatched a number of soldiers 
to the territory of the Tiquipache, and secured a scanty portion 
of maize. He then proceeded on his exploration, over country 
“never before seen by Spaniards or by Christians,’ but was soon 
joined by the couriers, who were accompanied by the chiefs of 
the Mobilas and five other tribes.°° The chief of the Mobilas said 
that it was useless for the Spaniards to attempt to proceed further 
on account of the scarcity of food. For many days, he said, his 
own people had been subsisting on shell-fish. In addition to this 
difficulty, he doubted whether the Spaniards would be able to 
pass through the territory of the Chatas, as a large number of 
that tribe were waiting to kill them when they arrived. With his 
food and gifts exhausted, and his men suffering from fever, Del- 
gado decided to give up the attempt to reach the Bay of Espiritu 
Santo. He gave Cabrera’s letter to the chief of the Mobilas, who 
promised to forward it to the viceroy. In reply to the questions 
of Delgado, this chief said that he had never heard of any settle- 
ment of Spaniards, English, or other foreigners in the country 
beyond his territory. Upon one occasion, a ship had descended 
the river which flowed into the Bay of Espiritu Santo, and some 
people had landed and were exploring the bay, when they were 
attacked by the Chatas, and more than half their number killed. 
The survivors had retired to a small island in the mouth of the 
river, and had remained there until rescued by a ship which came 
in from the open sea. But all of this, the chief said, had hap- 
pened many years before. More definite information than this 
Delgado was unable to secure. Although he had found no trace 
of the French, however, he felt that his efforts had not been in 
vain. He had opened up a safe road as far as the Mobilas, he 
said, and had secured the obedience of eleven tribes of Indians, 
thus extending Spanish influence over a region completely un- 


“Delgado to Cabrera, September 19, 1686, Jbid., 68-70. The pueblos 
“reduced” up to this time were Miculasa, Yaimamu, Pagna, and Cusachat. 
“These were the Thome, Ysachi, Yqsusta, Canuca, and Guasa tribes. 
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known. The return trip was made in the latter part of October. 
As soon as Cabrera learned of Delgado’s failure to find the French, 
he began arrangements for another expedition to continue the 
exploration from Mobile, but his plans were later suspended. This 
was due to the active renewal of the search from Mexico, follow- 
ing the arrival of the new viceroy, Conde de la Monclova, who 
had fallen heir to the troublesome question of the French settle- 
ment on the Bay of Espiritu Santo.*? 


The Second and Third Maritime Expeditions, and the First Trace 
of La Salle 


The Conde de la Monclova arrived in Mexico in September, 
1686, bringing the reinforcements sent by the king to be used in 
expelling the French from the territory they were believed to 
have usurped. As will be remembered, the new viceroy had been 
instructed to spare no efforts to discover the French settlement, 
and to build a fort on the Bay of Espiritu Santo if such action 
seemed necessary. Monclova soon began to manifest the energy 
and zeal which characterized his whole term of office. Upon his 
arrival at Vera Cruz he summoned the pilots, Barroto and Romero, 
and obtained from them full particulars of their unsuccessful 
voyags. Shortly afterward word arrived from the Marquis de 
San Miguel de Aguayo telling of the fruitless expedition made 
from Nuevo Leon. After discussing the situation with the officials 
at Vera Cruz, the viceroy decided that there was nothing to do 
but make another expedition, as had been originally suggested, in 
order to complete the exploration of the Gulf coast. Since it was 
unanimously agreed that it would be impossible to explore the 
low-lying coast in large vessels, orders were given to construct 
two long boats of small draught, propelled both by sails and oars, 
commonly called piraguas. Within an unusually brief time the 
two vessels were finished. Each was equipped with forty oars, in 
addition to sails, carried six cannon, and was manned by a crew 


Delgado to Cabrera, October 15, 1686, Ibid., 80-83; derrotero of Del- 
gado, dated October 30, 1686, Jbid., 24-31. 

“Cabrera to the king, January 4, 1687, Jbid., 15-16; Cabrera to the 
viceroy, January 4, 1687, Ibid., 32-34; oficiales reales of Florida to the 
king, February 20, 1687, 3 pp.; Pedro de Aranda y Avellaneda to the 
king, June 22, 1687, 15 pp. 
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of about sixty-five men. The boats were christened Nuestra 
Senora del Rosario and Nuestra Sefiora de la Esperanza, respec- 
tively. The former was placed under the command of Captain 
Martin de Rivas, with Juan Enriquez Barroto as chief pilot; the 
latter under Captain Antonio de Iriarte, with Antonio Romero 
as chief pilot.** Each vessel carried provisions for three and one- 
half months. Nothing was overlooked in the equipment of this 
expedition, and it was undoubtedly the best-planned of the series.** 

The instructions given to Rivas and Iriarte ordered them to 
proceed from Vera Cruz to Tampico, where they were to secure 
two natives who should serve both as pilots and as interpreters. 
They were to examine carefully all rivers and inlets along the 
coast from Tampico to latitude 30°, within which distance it 
was confidently expected that the Bay of Espiritu Santo would 
be found. Provisions should be used sparingly, as there was no 
source of supply after leaving Tampico, and it was intimated that 
the viceroy would be greatly displeased if this expedition should 
also prove to be a failure on account of lack of provisions. Espe- 
cial vigilance was enjoined, as usual, in the exploration of the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo itself, and a sharp watch was ordered to 
be kept for hostile vessels.** 

With the churches of Vera Cruz offering up prayers for the 
success of the expedition, the two piraguas set sail on Christmas 
Day, 1686. Tampico was reached December 28, and here the 
vessels were forced to remain for more than two months on account 
of stormy weather. In this interval, additional supplies were 
sent them by the viceroy. The voyage was resumed on March 7. 
They proceeded very slowly, keeping close to the shore, and noting 
carefully all features of the coast. On March 30, while explor- 


%Captain Rivas, being the senior officer, was given chief command, and 
the respective ranks of all other officers was carefully determined in 
order to remove any possibility for doubt. Barroto and Romero were 
lowest in rank, among the officers, and thus did not lead the expedition, 
as has been supposed, 

“The viceroy to the king, December 30, 1686, 7 pp.; Antonio de Astina 
to the king, January 12, 1687, 1 p. The dimensions of the piraguas, a 
list of the supplies, and other details are given in Relacion de las dos 
piraguas, 2 pp., and Razon de lo que Ileuan las piraguas, 2 pp. 

*®Instructions to Admiral Navarro to Rivas and Iriarte, December 12, 
1686, 4 pp.; additional instructions of December 23, 1686, 2 pp.; Navarro 
to the viceroy, December 25, 1686, 2 pp. Navarro was commander of the 
fleet of three vessels that had brought over the Conde de la Monclova. 
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ing the mouth of a river, which was called Rio de las Flores, prob- 
ablv the modern San Antonio, the wreckage of a vessel was secn, 
which was judged to have belonged to the French. A few days 
later, on Aprii 4, a large bay was reached, nine leagues from the 
Rio de las Flores, which was called San Bernardo Bay. Four 
leagues from the entrance of the bay, toward the northeast, an- 
other wrecked ship was found, beached upon the sand, which bore 
unmistakable signs of French ownership. The French coat-of- 
arms was still to be seen, and the fleur-de-lis could be plainly dis- 
tinguished. From the state of its rigging, it was judged that the 
vessel had been there for more than a year. An attempt was 
made to learn from the Indians how it had been lost, but the in- 
terpreters were unable to understand the natives of that region, 
and no information was secured. A few barrels of powder and 
some weapons were found in the vicinity. While it was surmised 
that the wrecked vessels had belonged to La Salle’s colony, it was 
not suspected that the French settlement was actually located in 
the immediate vicinity, and the search was continued with equal 
care until the Rio de la Palizada was reached. The Mississippi 
was again ignored as unworthy of examination. The gap left by 
the first expedition had thus been completed, and no bay answer- 
ing to the description of Espiritu Santo had been discovered. 
Indeed, the Spaniards were convinced that no foreign settlement 
need be looked for on the low and swampy coast that they had 
just traversed. It was therefore reasoned that the Bay of Espiritu 
Santo must be further east, and that it had been passed unrecog- 
nized by the first expedition. Mobile Bay was entered on May 22, 
in order to see if a more careful examination would disclose fur- 
ther facts concerning it. Three days were now spent in exploring 
its waters. No great river was found flowing into it, but only 
six small streams, which even the piraguas could not enter. In 
spite of the absence of a large river corresponding to the Missis- 
sippi, however, it was decided that this bay must be the one which 
the French called Espiritu Santo, as it was the only one in that 
region which offered any inducements for settlement. Pensacola 
Bay was not visited, as it was so near Apalache that it was thought 
impossible for a foreign settlement to have been established there 
without the knowledge of the natives, who would promptly have 
informed the Spaniards. After a short stop on the coast of 
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Florida for provisions, the vessels proceeded to Havana, where they 
arrived on June 17. Vera Cruz was not reached until July 3, 
more than six months after the departure of the expedition. There 
was much joy at their safe arrival, for the long delay had caused 
great anxiety, and just three days before the viceroy had sent out 
still another expedition to search for the missing piraguas and to 
repeat the exploration of the coast.*® 

The viceroy immediately summoned the leaders of the expedition 
to the City of Mexico for consultation. Barroto took with him 
the diary and map of the voyage, and the viceroy was made ac- 
quainted with the details of the search. By a strange coincidence, 
on the same day that the leaders arrived at the capital, the viceroy 
received a letter from Don Pedro Ronquillo, Spanish ambassador 
in London, enclosing an official account of the voyage of La Salle. 
This relacion told of La Salle’s failure to find the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, of his landing on the coast of Texas, of the 
wreck of two of his vessels, and of other incidents up to the time 
of the departure of Captain Beaujeu for France.** By comparing 
this relation with the diary of the voyage that had just been made, 
the Spaniards were able to arrive at rather definite conclusions in 
regard to the vessels that had been found at Rio de las Flores and 
San Bernardo Bay. It seemed practically certain that they had 
belonged to La Salle, and that La Salle and his colonists had met 
their death from drowning, starvation, or at the hands of the 


natives.*§ 


“The viceroy to the king, July 15, 1687, 7 pp.; Marginal annotations 
of Iriarte, Barroto, and Romero, July 22, 1687, in Copia de relacion 
hecha al Rei Xmo tocante a la vahia del Spiritu Santo, ete., 7 pp.; 
Munibe to the king, August 12, 1687, 1 p.; parecer of Pez and Barroto, 
June 12, 1689, in Autos y Diligencias q se an Executado pr. el Capn 
Alonso de Leon . . . sobre el descubrimto de Vna poblazon de fran- 
zeses q se dijo hauia en el Seno Mexicano, 67-69; consulta of the Coun- 
cil of the Indies, March 22, 1691, 2 p. (Audiencia de México, estante 61, 
cajon 6, legajo 21). Although a detailed diary and map were made of 
this second maritime exploration, they have not yet come to light. 

‘The relation sent by Ronquillo was taken apparently from the official 
account submitted by Beaujeau to the king of France. The Spanish am- 
bassador secured it from some unknown person in France, who stated 
that it had cost him more work to get it than could be imagined. It 
throws new light upon the landing of La Salle upon the Texas coast. 

“The viceroy to the king, July 25, 1687; Copia de relacion hecha al 
Rei Xmo tocante a la vahia del Spiritu Santo que remitio el Sor. Dn. 
Pedro Ronquillo . . . al Conde de la Monclova . . . a7 de febro. 
deste afin de 1687. 
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Thus the second maritime expedition, while it had not dis- 
covered the French settlement, had secured excellent evidence for 
believing that nothing more was to be apprehended from it. This 
optimistic view was expressed by the viceroy in a letter to the king, 
dated July 25, 1687. He said: 


The whole Gulf of Mexico has been examined with the most 
exact diligence possible . . . without there having been found 
in it or on its entire coast any port, river or bay in the posses- 
sion of enemies or of Europeans, or any signs of settlement or 
fortification anywhere. . . . Wherefore the whole monarchy 
of Your Majesty is to be congratulated; for, although this king- 
dom would never be endangered by a settlement of enemies along 
this coast, since they could be dislodged, it is much better that 
no such settlement should exist, and that the many plausible false- 
hoods that have been told both here and in Spain concerning this 
matter should be so felicitously disproved.*® 


As has been stated, the long delay in the return of the piraguas 
had caused the viceroy to become alarmed as to their safety, and 
on June 20 he instructed Admiral Navarro to select two frigates 
from the squadron under his command, to search for the missing 
vessels. Great haste was urged, as the summer was well advanced, 
and it was desired to take advantage of the good weather.* 
Navarro selected Andres de Pez and Francisco de Gamarra both 
captains in the armada de barlovento, to make the voyage. Two 
sloops of the armada were utilized. The same instructions were 
given as on the preceding expedition. Such haste was made that 
the vessels were ready, and sailed from Vera Cruz ten days after 
the viceroy’s order was received. Just three days later the ptra- 
guas entered the harbor. Efforts were made to recall Pez and 
Gamarra at Tampico, but in vain. Reports from the Indians near 
Tampico caused them to fear that the piraguas had indeed been 
lost, and in consequence of this news they explored the coast more 
carefully perhaps than they would otherwise have done. The same 
wrecked vessels were found at San Bernardo Bay, but no other 
events of importance occurred. The vessels returned in Septem- 
ber, having accomplished no more than the expedition of Rivas 
and Iriarte. Their corroboration of the previous voyage thus 


*The viceroy to the king, July 25, 1687, p. 1. 
©The viceroy to Navarro, June 20, 1687, 2 pp. 
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added additional weight to the general conviction that La Salle’s 
colony had met with disaster, and that nothing more need be 
feared from that quarter. 


The Fourth Maritime Expedition 


In spite of the viceroy’s confident assurances that no foreign 
settlement existed on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, it is clear 
that some doubt still remained in his own mind in regard to the 
matter, for upon the unsupported statement of an unknown Eng- 
lish pirate, a fourth maritime expedition was authorized. The re- 
sponsibility for this fourth search by sea must be laid at the door 
of an individual named Ralph Wilkinson, who deserves to go down 
in the history of America in close company with Hennepin and 
La Hontan. 

In September, 1687, Governor Munibe of Havana sent to Vera 
Cruz an Englishman, named Ralph Wilkinson, who claimed that 
he had been in a French town called Saint-Jean, situated near the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico. Wilkinson was examined at Vera 
Cruz by Admiral Navarro, and promptly remitted to the capital. 
On November 21 he was examined by the viceroy, in the presence 
of the auditor of war and other officials, including Pez and Barroto. 
The declarations made by the prisoner in Havana and Vera Cruz 
were so conflicting that Wilkinson was forced to admit that he 
had not told the entire truth; but upon being assured that he had 
nothing to fear, he promised to tell without reservation all that 
he knew about the French settlement. Disregarding minor de- 
tails, the substance of his story was as follows: 

He declared that his name was Ralph Wilkinson; that he was 
forty-six years old; a native of Newcastle, England; and resident 
for twenty-five years in Jamaica, where he had followed the trade 
of ship’s carpenter, embarking on many voyages to different parts 
of the Indies. In June, 1685, he had contracted to sail on a 
French vessel that had been forced to put into Jamaica for repairs. 
He soon learned that this ship had been sent by the governor of 
Petit Gouave to warn the inhabitants of a French town called 


“Navarro to the viceroy, June 24, 1687, 1 p.; the viceroy to the king, 
July 25, 1687, 5 pp.; same to same, March 20, 1688, p. 1. <A diary was 
kept of this voyage, but it has not been found. Bancroft calls Pez, 
“Andres de Perez” (op. cit.). 
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Saint-Jean, iocated near the Bay of Espiritu Santo, that the 
Spaniards were planning to attack their settlement. After a voy- 
age of several weeks, they reached the latitude of thirty degrees, 
and anchored outside the mouth of a large river. The next day 
a canoe was seen approaching, containing three Indians and a 
Frenchman. When hailed in French they came on board, and 
Wilkinson found, strange to say, that the Frenchman was a friend 
of his named La Fleur. The captain of the ship, La Fleur, and 
Wilkinson soon got into the canoe, and proceeded up the river for 
thirty leagues, until they reached the town. The place was strongly 
fortified, Wilkinson said. The chief defence consisted of a castle 
with twenty-two cannon, garrisoned by fifty or sixty soldiers. A 
short distance away, there was a redoubt of eleven guns. The 
wharf was protected by nine guns. The population of the town, 
he thought, was about four hundred, but there were many haciendas 
on the river, and the total population of the region would prob- 
ably reach one thousand—all French. When asked by whom the 
town had been founded, Wilkinson said that he thought that a 
Monsieur de Salas was the founder, but that he was not certain. 
He remained in the settlement, he said, for more than six months, 
during which time he became enamoured of a widow who owned a 
plantation on the river, and married her. Being tired of wander- 
ing around, he decided that he had found the place where he could 
pass the remainder of his life in tranquility. He therefore re- 
solved to go to London to realize on some property he had there, 
and then return to Saint-Jean to end his days. It was while on 
his way to London, he said, that he had been captured by the 
Spaniards and taken to Havana. Wilkinson gave endless details 
concerning the settlement of the French, and showed remarkable 
ingenuity in answering the many questions that were propounded 
to him by the Spanish officials.** 

While the viceroy doubted the truth of the loquacious English- 

Declaration of Wilkinson, November 21 and 22, 1687, in expediente 
entitled, El Virrey Conde de la Monclova da qta a V. M. de hauer em- 
biado al Capn. Dn Andres de Pez en un Patache de la Armada a repetir 
el reconozimiento del Seno Mexno por una Declarazion q hico un Ingles 
diciendo hauer estado en la poblazion que franzeses tenian en la Costa 
de tierra adentro 40 leguas, pp. 5-23. Wilkinson’s declaration in Havana 
is found in Jbid., 24-29; and that made in Vera Cruz, /bid., 29-34. The 


first examination in the city of Mexico lasted for seven hours, and had 
to be suspended until the following day. 
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man’s story, he was unwilling to take any chances in a matter 
which had caused the king such great concern. He decided, there- 
fore, to send out another expedition, guided by Wilkinson, to 
search for the town of Saint-Jean. Wilkinson recklessly assured 
the viceroy that he would find the river and the town again, or 
lose his head in the attempt. Juan Enriquez Barroto and Captain 
Andres de Pez were now called upon again, and ordered to em- 
bark in one of the vessels of the windward squadron. They were 
instructed to explore only the region that lay within latitude 
thirty degrees, where Wilkinson said the entrance to the river 
would be found. 

Pez and Barroto left Vera Cruz in the early part of March, 
1688. With them went many of the men who had taken part in 
the previous expeditions. Wilkinson was very much in evidence, 
and regaled his companions with many stories concerning the 
French town and its vicinity. The ship proceeded to Mobile Bay, 
where it was safely anchored, and a smaller vessel (chalupa) was 
put into commission for the exploration of the coast. Slowly and 
carefully the rivers and indentations of the coast were again 
examined, and at no point did the Spaniards find a navigable 
river. Doubt as to the truth of Wilkinson’s story grew day by 
day. Finally Cape Lodo was reached, and Wilkinson, who by this 
time had been placed in irons, was scornfully asked where his 
town was. He replied that he did not know; that he had never 
been in it himself, but had merely heard of it through some 
Frenchmen at Laguna de Terminos in Yucatan. One can im- 
agine the exasperation of the Spaniards when they realized that 
they had been duped by the mendacious Englishman. Wilkinson 
was forced to sign a sworn statement, in which he admitted that 
all of his knowledge concerning the town was based only upon 
hearsay.** 

For the fourth time the mouth of the greatest river on the 
continent was ignored by the Spaniards. In view of Wilkinson’s 
confession, there was nothing to do but return home. The vessel 
arrived at Vera Cruz on April 24. By this time Wilkinson had 


®Declaration of Wilkinson at Cabo de Lodo, April 5, 1688, in expediente 
entitled, El Virrey Cde de la Monclova da qta. a V M de lo que resulto 
del viage q hiso Dn Andres de Pez calificando ser el Ings. vn embustero, 
etc., pp. 4-6; Pez to the viceroy, April 24, 1688, Ibid., 3-4; the viceroy 
to the king, May 27, 1688, Ibid., 1-2. 
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recovered his self-possession again, and stoutly maintained that 
he had told the truth about the French town. He was no pilot, 
he said, and had never claimed that he could find the town him- 
self. All that he had agreed to do was to show the way to the 
town if placed in the mouth of the river leading to it. When 
reminded of the declaration he had made at Cape Lodo, he said 
that he did not remember what he had said there; that all that 
he knew was that he had spent several months in the town, and 
that his wife still lived there. Needless to say, he was believed 
no longer. Captain Pez, angry and exasperated, wrote the viceroy 
that Wilkinson was nothing but a great embustero, who was in- 
capable of telling the truth. Pez assured the viceroy with great 
emphasis that there was no foreign settlement on the Gulf coast, 
and that such an idea was absurd, as it was impossible for ships 
of moderate size to navigate its waters with safety.** 

It was very evident that Captain Pez had correctly estimated 
the true character of Wilkinson. The fiscal, in discussing the 
matter, said that there was no doubt that Wilkinson was an 
extraordinary liar; that he had concocted the whole tale in order 
to free himself from punishment for his piracies; and with the 
hope of obtaining a reward for his information. By emphasizing 
the strength of the French settlement, he had probably hoped to 
deter the Spaniards from investigating it, and in the course of 
events had hoped to be able to escape before his story was dis- 
proved. There remained nothing to do in the matter, said the 
fiscal, save to punish Wilkinson as he deserved. Orders were 
therefore given to investigate his past life, and impose upon him 
the severest penalty that his crimes would justify. 

The town of Saint-Jean had been proven to be a myth, and the 
Spanish officials were inclined to believe that the whole story of 
French encroachments had been greatly exaggerated. The naval 
forces that had remained in New Spain since the arrival of the 
Conde de la Monclova were now sent back to Spain.** But hardly 
had the humiliating Wilkinson incident been concluded than in- 


“Pez to the viceroy, April 24, 1688, Ibid., 3-4. Pez enclosed a diary 
and map of his navigation, but these have not been found. The declara- 
tion of Wilkinson upon his return to Vera Cruz is contained in Ibid., 6-8. 

“Respuesta fiscal, May 5, 1688, Ibid., 9-12. 

*Consulta of the Council of the Indies, March 22, 1691, p. 4 (Audi- 
encia de México, estante 61, cajén 6, legajo 21). 
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formation reached the northern frontier of New Spain which 
indicated in unequivocal fashion that in spite of the many fruit- 
less expeditions made, the French were actually settled within 
the dominions of the king of Spain. 


The Capture of “Jean Henri” 


In the spring of 1688 the provinces of Nueva Estremadura, or 
Coahuila, and Nuevo Leon were sorely troubled by the ravages of 
the Toboso Indians and their allies, and Alonso de Leon, now 
governor and captain of the newly-founded presidio of San Fran- 
cisco de Coahuila, was busily engaged in trying to subdue these 
savages and punish them for their depredations. In May, 1688, 
Captain Leon sent a Tlaxcaltecan Indian, named Agustin de la 
Cruz, into the region north of Coahuila to enlist the aid of the 
friendly tribes against the troublesome Tobosos. The Indian 
crossed the Rio Grande in the course of his wanderings, and 
arrived at a large rancheria of Indians, who said they were ruled 
by a white man. Agustin was taken into the presence of the 
white chief, and knelt before him with great reverence. He found 
him to be a man of about fifty years of age, naked, and with his 
face painted after the fashion of the Indians. He was seated on 
a rude throne covered with buffalo skins, with an attendant on 
either side. The man said that he was a Frenchman, and that 
he had been sent by God to found pueblos among the Indians, 
as well as to organize them for campaigns against their enemies. 
Upon being told of Alonso de Leon, he expressed a desire to sec 
the governor, and gave the Indian some pages from a French 
book to carry to Leon as a message. He also furnished him with 
an escort of six Indians to accompany him as far as the mission 
of Caldera. The gun of Agustin was kept as security for his 
return.** 

Such was the story told by the Tlaxcaltecan upon his return to 
Coahuila. Captain Leon immediately concluded that the French- 
man was a spy, who came in advance of a larger force to win the 
friendship of the Indians, and prepare the way for a formal in- 


"Auto of Alonso de Leon, May 18, 1688, in Autos y Diligencias q se an 
Executado pr. el Capn Alonso de Leon gouor de la Proua de Coaguila 
en la Na Spa sobre el descubrimto de Vna poblazon de franzeses q se dijo 
hauia en el Seno Mexicano, 5-7. 
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vasion. He therefore decided to endeavor to capture the man, 
and learn his designs. On May 18 Leon set out with a force of 
eighteen picked men from the presidio cf Coahuila. Among this 
number were Captain Martin de Mendiondo, of Nuevo Leon, and 
the chaplain, Father Buenaventura Bonal. After traveling for a 
week toward the northeast, they crossed the Rio Grande, some 
forty leagues from the presidio. Here five soldiers were left in 
charge of the horses and the camp, and Leon pressed on with 
the rest of his little force. About twenty leagues further they 
found the rancheria described by the Indian, Agustin. The Span- 
iards soon found the house of the chief, and dismounted in front 
of the entrance, which was guarded by a force of forty-two Indians 
armed with bows and arrows. Captains Leon and Mendiondo and 
Father Bonal entered the house, and found the Frenchman seated 
between two attendants, just as Agustin had described him. As 
the priest approached, the man knelt in his seat and kissed the 
sacred robe. He then shook hands with Leon and Mendiondo 
with great courtesy, crying out in broken Spanish again and again, 
“Yo Francés, Yo Francés” (I French, I French). After much 
persuasion and diplomacy, Leon succeeded in spiriting away the 
Frenchman, telling the Indians that he would be taken good care 
of, and soon brought back to the rancheria. The return trip was 
made without difficulty, and the presidio reached on June 6.° 

Although Captain Leon had already attempted to question the 
prisoner, he had been able to understand very little of what he 
said, and upon arrival at the presidio a formal examination was 
held in order to see if something definite could be learned concern- 
ing the French settlement, from which, it was supposed, the man 
had wandered. An Indian, named Ignacio, of the mission of 
Caldera, who knew the tongue of the Indians among whom the 
Frenchman had been found, acted as interpreter. The prisoner 
said that he had been christened Francisco, but that his country- 
men usually called him “Captain Monsieur Yan Jarri (Jean 
Henri) ; that he was a native of St. Jean de Orleans, in France; 
and that he had come by order of a Monsieur Philip, governor 
of a town which had been built on a large river, to win over 
all of the Indian tribes to the allegiance of the king of France. 


“The diary and derrotero of this journey is in Ibid., 16-20. The list 
of soldiers is given in Jbid., 16-17. 
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He said that he had been among the Indians with whom he had 
been found for more than three years, and had married into the 
tribe. He was asked how long it had been since his country- 
men had settled on the large river, with how many families, and 
under what pretext, since they knew that they were within ter- 
ritory of the king of Spain. In reply, be indicated by signs that 
the settlement had been made about fifteen years before; but 
he gave no answer to the rest of the question. He described the 
town, however, and was understood to say that it contained two 
fortified castles, one belonging to the French and the other to 
the Flemish. The French castle had twenty cannon and six com- 
panies of soldiers for its defence. There was also a Capuchin 
convent, and a well-constructed church, which had a tower with 
ten bells. He said that he had been visited twice by his country- 
men from the town; about a year before by Captain Monsieur 
Jarri and sixteen men, and again, only two months before, by 
seven others, who wished to know the progress he was making 
with the Indians. Many other questions were asked him, but the 
facilities for examining him were so poor that no further infor- 
mation could be secured.*® 

In spite of the manifest absurdity and many contradictions of 
the Frenchman’s replies, Captain Leon had no doubt that he had 
finally obtained positive proof of the existence of the French set- 
tlement on the river and Bay of Espiritu Santo. He therefore 
decided to remit the prisoner to the City of Mexico, in order 
that the viceroy might examine him, and, with the aid of better 
interpreters, learn definitely the location of the settlement from 
which the Frenchman came.*° As direct communication between 


*Declarazion del frances Freo alias Yan Jarri, June 7, 1688, Jbid.. 
11-15. 

The above facts are narrated in a letter of Leon to the viceroy dated 
June 21, 1688, 4 pp., enclosing autos and derrotero previously cited 
(Ibid., 1-20). The story of the capture of Jean Henri, as drawn from 
these original documents, differs materially from the account given in 
the Carta of Manzanet, which has hitherto been the sole authority for 
this episode. Manzanet, who was a missionary in the mission of Caldera 
at the time of the capture, makes it appear that the discovery of the 
Frenchman was due to his own efforts. One of his neophytes, named 
Juan or Juanillo, he said, had told him of the Frenchman, and, at 
Manzanet’s order, succeeded in inducing the Frenchman to go to a 
rancheria nearer Coahuila, where Captain Leon had captured him with- 
out any danger whatever. According to Manzanet, the prisoner said that 
he was a native of “Cheblie,’ in New France. (Carta de Don Damian 
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Coahuila and Mexico had not yet been well established, Leon took 
the prisoner to Monterey in order to send him from there to the 
capital. From Monterey Leon wrote the viceroy in regard to the 
imminent danger from the French, reminding him that the pre- 
sidio of Coahuila was garrisoned by only twenty-five men, and 
that it would be impossible to hold back the threatened invasion 
unless reinforcements were sent. He thought that the French 
town should be attacked both by land and sea, and that any less 
formidable effort would probably result in failure. He stated that 
he would send out spies immediately upon his return to his pre- 
sidio, in an effort to learn something definite in regard to the 
enemy’s stronghold.” 

The prisoner reached the City of Mexico on July 12, in the 
custody of Captain Martin de Mendiondo, and was immediately 
taken before the viceroy for examination. This time he declared 
that his name was Jean Henri; that he was a native of Xeble, in 
France ;** and that when a youth he had been captured on the 
sea by the English. When asked whither his captors had taken 
him, he made no reply, but merely laughed. He said that he had 
come from France five years before in company with Monsieur 
Philip and Monsieur Xarri (Henri). When asked how far it 
was from the rancheria in which he was found to the French set- 
tlement on the Gulf of Mexico, he replied at first that it was three 
leagues, and then said that it was three hundred. When ques- 
tioned mofé closely upon this point, he remained silent, twisting 
a handkerchief which he wore around his neck, and shrugging 
his shoulders. In connection with another question, however, he 
stated that it was a journey of thirty-two days from the settlement 
Manzanet a Don Carlos de Siguenza, in THE QuaRTERLYy, IT, 255-256.) 
Leon makes no mention of Manzanet in the contemporary autos, and 
the details of the capture are quite different from the priest’s account. 
Although Leon doubtless exaggerated the danger to which he was ex- 
posed in venturing among the Indians ruled by the white chief, it is 
hard to believe that his autos and letter are entirely fabricated, and they 
should probably be accepted in preference to the later and more general 
account given by Manzanet, and followed by modern writers. 

“Leon to the viceroy, June 21, 1688, Autos y Diligencias q se an 
Executado, etc., 1-4. At Monterey, the new governor, Pedro Fernandez 
de la Ventosa, tried to examine the Frenchman, but was unable to gain 
any more information from him (Fernandez de la Ventosa to the viceroy, 
June 19, 1688, Jbid., 20. 


™~T have found no indication that “Xeble” or “Xebla’ was in New 
France, as stated by Manzanet. 
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to the rancheria. Yet, only a moment later, when asked how 
many days it had taken him to walk from the rancheria to the 
settlement, as he affirmed he had done, he did not answer, but 
merely struck his breast with his open palm, and remained in 
deep contemplation. He was then asked how he had reached the 
tribe of Indians with whom he had been living. He replied that 
he had come with three ships to a certain bay, where all had em- 
barked in seven small boats, and had gone up a river to the place 
where the fort was built. From the fort he had gone to rule over 
the Indians. A map was shown the prisoner, and he was asked 
how many men there were in the fort on the river that was 
pointed out to him.** He replied that there were six companies 
of twenty-four men each in the fort, governed by a Monsieur 
Philip; that the fort was made of adobe, and had twenty pieces 
of artillery; that when he had seen the settlement last there were 
also seventeen wooden houses near the fort, on the north side of 
the river. On the south side of the river, he said, were the fields 
of the settlers. From the fort to the Bay of Espiritu Santo, he 
thought that it was a journey of three days by land and one by 
the river. When questioned once more in regard to the distance 
from the fort to the rancheria, he said that he did not know how 
far it was, although he had made the journey on foot; that it 
might be one hundred and fifty leagues, or that it might be three 
hundred. He did not know the name of the river or of the bay 
on which the fort was located, but said that the fort itself was 
called “La Vérité (La Verdad), and that the rancheria where he 
lived had been called “Enjen” by his countrymen who visited him 
there. There was no other fortified settlement on the coast, he 
said, except a small, unfortified town of the Flemish. 

At this point the examination was suspended, and was not re- 
sumed until July 16. At the second hearing the prisoner was 
confronted with the declaration he had made in Coahuila, and 
was asked to explain the various discrepancies that appeared be- 
tween it and the statement that he had made in the capital. He 
said that they had not understood him in Coahuila, and that he 
had told the truth in his declaration before the viceroy. He now 


®This map was apparently a sketch (borrador) of the Gulf coast, and 
the river pointed out was probably that of Espiritu Santo, as shown on 
the old maps. 
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added further details in regard to the French settlement. The 
three ships which he had previously mentioned, he said, had sailed 
from the port of the Virgin Mary, three leagues from his native 
town of Xeble, bearing patents from the king of France for the 
founding of a colony. They had not gone directly to the place 
where the fort was built, however, but had first explored the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico, seeking a suitable place at which to settle. 
They had finally found the bay and river referred to, and had 
landed in seven boats, the three large ships having been wrecked 
in the bay. He was again asked if he could tell how far it was 
from the fort to the rancheria. He now replied that he remem- 
bered that it had taken him twelve days to make the journey. 
He said that he was sure that he could find the way to the fort 
again, as he had left many signs along the route he had taken. 
Many other questions were asked the Frenchman, and various tests 
made of his sanity. He was made to repeat the creed, the Ave 
Maria, and other parts of the Catholic doctrine, which he did very 
well. Nothing further could be learned, however, in regard to 
the location of the fort and settlement, and the longer he was 
examined, the more confusing did his statements become. The 
officials were finally forced to desist, being firmly convinced that 
the man was demented.”* 

In spite of the conflicting nature of his statements, however, 
there was no doubt that he was a Frenchman, and that he had 
been found far within the limits of Spanish territory. It seemed 
impossible, too, that he should have imagined all of the details 
he had given concerning the French fort. The Conde de la Mon- 
clova, therefore, remembering the solicitude of the king in regard 
to the reported French colony, decided that it would be necessary 
to make another search for it. Orders were given, consequently, 
for another maritime expedition, and for an entrada by land with 


“Declarazon. del franzes ante el virrey, Ibid., 20-34. The viceroy or- 
dered the Frenchman to be given the best of treatment, in the hope that 
his mind would become clearer, but he continued in his half-witted state. 
The viceroy thought at first that the man might be one of a number of 
Frenchmen who had been condemned to various mines in New Spain a 
few years before, and that he had escaped to the northern frontier. The 
prisoner showed no knowledge of such events, however, and a comparison 
of the descriptions of the Frenchmen thus condemned showed that Jean 
Henri corresponded to none of them. The only explanation seemed to 
be that he had really come from a French settlement as he claimed. 
(Monclova to the king, February 10, 1688, p. 4.) 
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one hundred men, under the command of Alonso de Leon. The 
maritime expedition was to be made without delay, but the one 
by land could not be gotten ready until the following year." 


The Fifth Maritime Expedition 


Three days after the examination of Jean Henri was concluded, 
the viceroy wrote to Captain Martin de Rivas, who was at Vera 
Cruz, in regard to another maritime expedition to search for the 
town described by the Frenchman. Rivas was preparing for a 
voyage to Laguna de Terminos, Yucatan, in order to drive out 
the foreigners who were cutting valuable timber there. The vice- 
roy ordered him to suspend this operation and consult with Andrés 
de Pez in regard to the proposed expedition. According to the 
Frenchman’s confused statement, the viceroy said, the settlement 
appeared to be about one hundred leagues from the rancheria 
north of Coahuila, and about five leagues from the sea. It did 
not seem necessary, therefore, to explore the whole Gulf coast 
again, but merely the region from Tampico to the bay where the 
wrecked vessel had been found. But extreme care should be taken 
this time, the viceroy observed, to explore every river and inlet, 
no matter how small, and landing parties should be sent ashore 
for this purpose if otherwise impossible. Great haste was urged, 
and Rivas was authorized to send his reply by special courier.*® 

Rivas lost no time in getting into touch with Pez. On July 24 
the two captains sent in a joint report on the expedition. While 
they were absolutely certain in their own minds, they said, that 
there was no suitable place for settlement on the part of the Gulf 
coast indicated by the viceroy, yet, in order to clear up any doubts 
that might have arisen as a result of the Frenchman’s story, they 
were willing to make another voyage. They suggested that the 
Rio Grande should be explored carefully, as this had not been 
done the last time; and that the voyage should then be continued 
to San Bernardo Bay and the Rio de Cibolas. If nothing were 
found in this distance, they said, it would be useless to look 
further, as the remainder of the coast was swampy and unfit for 


*Junta general, July 23, 1688, /bid., 37-40; viceroy’s decree, August 9, 
1688, Jbid., 43. 
*The viceroy to Rivas, July 19, 1688, 2 pp. 
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settlement. They thought that the two piraguas should be used 
for the exploration, with crews of fifty men each, and supplies 
for one hundred and nine days.’7 The viceroy wholly approved 
of these suggestions, and gave the necessary orders for the expe- 
dition. Once more he reminded Rivas of the need for thorough- 
ness, so that not the slightest doubt should remain. The vessels 
were ordered to sail as soon as possible without awaiting further 
instructions from the capital.’ 

Rivas and Pez left Vera Cruz in the two piraguas on August 8, 
and proceeded to Tampico, where they remained nine days. Six 
days were spent in exploring the Rio de Maupate or Palmas, just 
north of Tampico, as the Indians had reported that white men 
had been seen in that region. From this river they continued 
to the Rio Grande, and anchored opposite the mouth on Septem- 
ber 1. On the following day the river was entered in canoes, but 
the Indians showed so much hostility that the party returned to 
the ships. Another exploring party soon set out, however, in 
two canoes. For five days they ascended the river, until it was 
decided that its source could not be far away, and that there was 
no use of going further. They reached the piraguas again on 
September 9. San Bernardo Bay was next visited. The wreck 
was no longer there, having finally been broken up by the wind 
and waves. Fourteen days were spent in exploring the bay, but 
the rivers were found to be dried up, and were not examined. 
The whole region appeared so uninviting that it seemed absurd 
to imagine that a settlement would be made there. An attempt 
was again made to communicate with the Indians, but only one 
band was seen, which fled after firing a shower of arrows. The 
search was continued to the Rio de Cibolas, probably the modern 
Colorado, but it, too, was found to be without water on account 
of the unusually dry season. The return voyage was begun on 
September 25, and Vera Cruz was reached at midnight, Septem- 
ber 29.7° 


™Rivas and Pez to the viceroy, July 24, 1688, 3 pp. 

*The viceroy to Rivas, July 28, 1688, 2 pp. 

Diario del Viage que se va a ejecutar con el favor de Dios a la costa 
de Barlovento de horden del Exmo. Sor. Conde de la Monclova 
con las dos Galeotas «a efectos del real Servio. de S. M., siendo cavo de 
ellas el Capn. de mar y guerra Martin de Rivas, 11 pp.; the viceroy to 
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Upon their arrival at Vera Cruz, Rivas and Pez found there 
the Conde de Galve, who had been appointed to succeed Monclova, 
the latter having been promoted to the viceroyalty of Peru. The 
captains turned over the diary and map of their voyage to the 
new viceroy, who soon took charge of the affairs of the kingdom. 
Galve was of the opinion that it would be useless to make any 
more maritime expeditions, and that it was more logical to con- 
tinue the search by land from the northern frontier. He there- 
fore did not make any changes in the plans for the expedition 
from Coahuila under Alonso de Leon, and preparations were 
continued to this end.*° 


Plans to Find the French by Way of Nueva Vizcaya 


While the expedition from Coahuila was being made ready, 
reports reached the western province of Nueva Vizcaya, which 
caused the governor, Juan Isidro de Pardifas, to become actively 
interested in the search for the French. 

Among the Indians who were accustomed to visit the mission 
of La Junta, at the junction of the Rio Grande and Conchos Rivers, 
were different bands of the Cibolo and Jumano tribes, whose wan- 
derings extended over a large portion of the present state of Texas. 
In the year 1687 a number of these Indians told one of the mis- 
sionaries at La Junta of the presence of “other Spaniards” in the 
country of the Texas Indians, and asked to be given a letter to 
these people. The priest told them to bring first a letter from 
the strangers. This the Indians promised to do. Although no 
letter was forthcoming, in September of the following year a 
number of Cibolo arrived at the mission, bringing further details 
about the unknown people. They told of white men, dressed in 
armor, who carried on trade with the Texas, and who returned 
at intervals to their wooden boats on the sea. One of these boats 
was said to have been wrecked. The Indians said that these men 
had told them that the Spaniards of Parral were no good, and 
that they themselves would soon occupy the whole country. The 
Cibolo also said that one of the white men had been forced to 


the king, June 14, 1689, 3 pp.; Conde de la Monclova to the king, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1689, pp. 5-6. 
Conde de Galve to the king, June 14, 1689, pp. 1-2. 
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flee from his countrymen, and that he was living with a tribe of 
Indians not far from the Texas, leading them against their ene- 
mies and ruling over them.*? In these confused reports one may 
recognize various facts connected with La Salle’s colony—the jour- 
neys of La Salle to the Texas Indians, the loss of his ships, and the 
picturesque figure of Jean Henri among the Indians. 

As a result of these rumors, Governor Pardifias, who was well 
aware of the many efforts that had been made by the viceroy to 
discover the French settlement, resolved to send out an expedition 
for this purpose himself. He therefore appointed Juan Fernandez 
de Ratana, captain of the presidio of Conchos, to lead a force of 
ninety men and a large number of Indian auxiliaries in order to 
capture some of the French and explore the Bay of Espiritu Santo. 
Pardinas believed that the Rio Grande flowed into this bay, and 
he therefore instructed Fernandez to follow this river to its mouth. 
Alliances with the Indians were especially recommended, in order 
to strengthen Spanish influence in the region threatened by the 
French.*? 

The ambition of Governor Pardifias was not to be gratified. 
Although there are indications that the expedition was actually 
sent out, it seems to have accomplished nothing more than the 
chastisement of certain hostile tribes near Junta de los Rios. The 
plan to search for the French from Nueva Vizcaya was necessarily 
abandoned, because of the arrival of a despatch from the viceroy 
instructing Pardifias to send fifty men to take part in the expedi- 
tion that had been authorized from Coahuila. 


The Discovery of La Salle’s Settlement 


The well-known expedition of Alonso de Leon of Texas was 
made in the early spring of 1689. Captain Leon set out from 
Coahuila in the latter part of March with a force of one hundred 


‘Testimonio of Don Nicolas and Fray Agustin de Colina, November 20, 
1688, 9 pp.; in Audencia de Guadalajara, estante 66, cajén 6, legajo 18. 

*Juan Isidro de Pardiiias Villar de Francos to the king, November 21, 
1688, with accompanying autos, 25 pp. (Manuscript in Audiencia de 
Guadalajara, estante 66, cajén 6, legajo 18.) These documents were seen 
by the Council of the Indies in January, 1690. A letter of thanks was 
ordered sent to Pardiiias, with instructions to report the result of the 
expendition (Ibid.). 
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mer..** Although the French prisoner, Jean Henri, had been sent 
back from the City of Mexico to act as guide for the expedition, 
he proved to be of little service, doing all that he could to dis- 
courage the Spaniards, and persuade them that they would never 
be able to find the fort. Before the expedition reached the Rio 
Grande an Indian was encountered who said that he knew where 
the French had built their settlement. He said that it consisted 
of six or seven houses, and was located at a place about six days’ 
journey from the Rio Grande. Under the guidance of this Indian, 
the journey was continued toward the northeast. On April 14 
the troops arrived at a large river, which was named Nuestra 
Sefiora de Guadalupe, in honor of the patron saint of the expe- 
dition. On the following day they halted at a creek about a 
league beyond the Guadalupe, as the guide told them that the 
town was not far away. A council of war was held, and it wa» 
decided that it would be best to leave the main camp at a suitable 
place, and advance with sixty soldiers to reconnoiter the settle- 
ment. Three leagues further, an Indian was captured, and taken 
before Captain Leon. He reported that his rancheria was close 
at hand, and that in it there were four Frenchmen, who had be- 
longed to the settlement. The main body of the troops now halted, 
and Captain Leon proceeded with the advance guard to the Indian 
village. Here he learned that the Frenchmen had departed sev- 
eral days before for the country of the Texas Indians. At sunset 
another rancheria was reached. The Indians confirmed the pre- 
vious report that had been received in regard to the four French- 
men, and told the Spaniards that the inhabitants of the town had 
been killed by the Indians of the coast some three months before. 
On April 17 still another rancheria was encountered, the inhab- 
itants of which were known to the old Frenchman, Jean Henri. 
The route of the four Frenchmen was learned more definitely, and 
a letter was written to them in French, asking them to meet the 
Spaniards in their old settlement. The scouting party then re- 
joined the camp near the Guadalupe, and three days were spent 
in searching for a soldier who had gotten lost during a stampede 


“The expedition was made up of ten men from each of the presidios of 
Casas Grandes, Conchos, Cerro Gordo, E] Callo, and Cuencame in Nueva 
Vizeaya, and fifty men from the settlements of Coahuila and Nuevo Leon. 
Father Manzanet, who was one of the chaplains of the expedition, gives 
the total force as eighty men (Carta). 
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of the horses. On the 21st the entire expedition resumed its 
march. Eight leagues further, they arrived at a deep stream, on 
which the guide said the French town was situated. On the 22nd, 
after having marched three leagues down the creek, the expedi- 
tion arrived at last within sight of the long-sought-for settlement. 
The troops were again halted, and Captain Leon, with a few of 
his officers and the priests, went forward to inspect the place. It 
was found to be entirely deserted. The six wooden houses of 
which it was composed were already beginning to show signs of 
deterioration. On all sides there was evidence of a typical Indian 
attack. Parts of broken guns, shattered mission ornaments, and 
the torn pages of scores of French books were scattered about in 
confusion. Some distance from the houses three skeletons were 
founc. They were buried by the Spaniards, and a mass sung over 
the remains. No other bodies could be found, and it was supposed 
that the Indians had thrown them into the creek, and that they 
had been eaten by the alligators.** 

The little settlement which had been sought for so many times 
was thus found at a distance of one hundred and thirty-six leagues 
from Coahuila. It was located on the present Garcitas River, 
about five miles from the bay which had been repeatedly explored 
by the maritime expeditions sent out from Mexico.*® On April 
22 Captain Leon took thirty mounted men and explored the neigh- 
boring bay, which he concluded must be no other than that of 
Espiritu Santo. They were guided by Jean Henri, who seemed 
now to show some signs of intelligence. The old Frenchman 
pointed out the mouth of the bay, where he said he had entered 
with Monsieur Philip. On the 25th Leon and his party returned 
to the main camp, and found that a reply had been received from 
the Frenchmen among the Texas. They said they were tired of 
living among the savages, and would soon join the Spaniards. 
The letter was signed by Jean de l’Archévéque of Bayonne. On 


*Auto of Leon, April 22, 1689, in Autos y Diligencias q se an Execu- 
tado, 49-51; derrotero, entry for April 22, Ibid. (Translated by Miss E. 
H. West, THE QUARTERLY, VIII, 199-224). The auto cited above has 
never been used before. It gives additional details concerning the French 
settlement not found in the diary. 

*The site of La Salle’s fort has been positively identified by Professor 
Bolton, after a personal inspection of the locality. Cf. “The Location of 
La Salle’s Colony on the Gulf of Mexico,” in the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, II, 165-182. 
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May 1 Archévéque and a companion, named Jacques Grollet, were 
found by Captain Leon in a rancheria of one of the chiefs of the 
Texas tribe. They were formally examined, and full details of 
La Salle’s colony and its failure were now learned. They said 
that more than one hundred of the settlers had died from an 
epidemic of smallpox, and that the rest were massacred by the 
Indians. They themselves had escaped, as they had gone to the 
country of the Texas with La Salle shortly before the attack.*® 

The return to Coahuila was made without difficulty. Captain 
Leon reached the presidio slightly in advance of the main force, 
having hurried on from the Nueces River to draw up his reports 
of the expedition. On May 16 he remitted to the viceroy the 
diary, map, and full autos of the journey which he had so success- 
fully concluded. Archévéque and Grollet were also sent to the 
capital, Jean Henri remaining in Coahuila.** 

The two Frenchmen were examined by the viceroy on June 10, 
in the presence of Captains Pez and Barroto, who had searched in 
vain for the settlement which they had declared to be a myth. 
In these second declarations still further facts were brought our 
concerning La Salle’s colony. Two days later Pez and Barroto 
identified the bay which Captain Leon had called the Bay of 
Espiritu Santo, and the French, that of Saint Louis, as the one 
which they had explored and named San Bernardo Bay.** 

The mystery of the French settlement and the Bay of Espiritu 
Santo had finally been solved. Happily for Spain no fortified 
stronghold had been found, but only the mute ruins of the settle- 
ment planted by the luckless adventurer who had dared intrude 


Declarations of Archévéque and Grollet, in Autos y Diligencias q 
se an Executado, 51-58. Much additional light is thrown upon La Salle’s 
project by these declarations, but the limits of this paper forbid any de- 
tailed treatment of the subject. Strange to say, Archévéque and Grollet 
did not know Jean Henri, and thought that he had wandered from the 
fort built by La Salle on the Illinois. There are indications that Leon 
himself adopted this theory, which has much evidence to support it. ‘The 
writer hopes to say more in this connection at a future time. 

‘Leon to the viceroy, May 16, 1689, Ibid., 44-47. 

8Parecer of Pez and Barroto, June 12, 1689, /bid., 67-69. The decla- 
rations of Archévéque and Grollet before the viceroy are contained in 
Ibid., 59-67. The two Frenchmen were taken to Spain in 1689 by Captain 
Pez, and were confined in prison in Cadiz until 1692, when they were per- 
mitted to return to New Spain (Manuscript in Audiencia de Mexico, 
estante 61, cajén 6, legajo 21). Their later life in New Mexico is fairly 
well known. 
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within the domains of the Most Catholic Majesty. But the threat- 
ened danger was not forgotten, and as a result two important 
movements were to be made. The first one, which occurred with- 
out delay, was the founding of missions among the Texas Indians, 
the most promising of the natives in the region where the French 
menace had manifested itself. The second one, conceived at the 
same time, but not definitely undertaken until another threat was 
experienced from France, was the occupation of Pensacola Bay, 
and the founding of the presidio of Santa Maria de Galve. 
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HISTORY OF THE CATTLE INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST" 


CLARA M. LOVE 
I. THE SPANISH AND MEXICAN PERIOD 


The cattle industry of the United States has always been a 
frontier activity. In early days it throve wherever pastures were 
luxuriant. However, the settler has followed the grazer closely 
and has utilized the better land for agriculture, and only such 
lands as have proved too rugged, too alkaline, or too arid either 
for dry farming or agriculture, remain the seat of the grazing 
industry. West of the hundredth meridian are vast stretches of 
land of which the chief fault is aridity. To be sure, it is crossed 
by rivers fed by mountain snows, but they are small and far apart 
and some are lost in the sand. In many places water in small 
quantities may be secured by wells. 

This region is not exactly a desert, for nature has supplied it 
with various kinds of native grasses and several other varieties 
of plants, more or less nutritious. The grasses which usually have 
high nutritive coefficients are most important and are peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of the stock grower. They spring up in the 
fall, and mature before frost. Thus a supply of winter forage 
stands in the pasture, while grasses in the region of plentiful 
rainfall remain green till frosted, when they become woody fiber 
unfit for food animals.? 

The climate varies in the western part of the United States, 
but on the whole is quite well adapted to the needs of the grazer. 
The southern frontier is semi-tropical and the coast mild, but the 
interior uplands have short summers and long, severe winters. 
The cold is mitigated in many places by high sheltering cliffs 


‘This paper was prepared in the seminar of Professor Bolton, at the 
University of California. It is not my intention in this article to present 
an exhaustive study of the history of the cattle industry in the south- 
western part of the United States, but simply to summarize the chief 
features in the development of that industry. 

*House Misc. Docs., 48 Cong., 2 sess., II, no. 36, p. 294; United States 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin no. 27, pp. 22-27. 
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and forests, but the rancher finds it to his interest to provide 
shelter during the winter in the high elevations. 

Cattle are not native to the United States. They were brought 
into what is now the southwestern portion of the United States 
by the Spaniards*® as early as the Coronado expedition in 1540. 
The first Spanish settlement in the Southwest was in New Mexico. 
Sheep were introduced and cattle were raised by the inhabitants 
of the colony before the revolt of the Indians in 1680.4 The 
cattle ran at will and wandered over large areas. Owing to the 
higher state of civilization of the Indians, the missions never 
attained the importance as industrial training schools here that 
they reached in other colonies. The industries were carried on 
py the settlers and the Indians who engaged chiefly in agriculture, 
stock-raising, and barter.® 

In the later seventeenth century the energetic Jesuit missionary, 
Father Kino, introduced stock-raising into Arizona. In connec- 
tion with missionary work he established ranches in the valleys of 
the Magdalena, the Altar, the San Pedro and the Santa Cruz 
Rivers. The labor was always performed by the Indians. In 
1695 they revolted and drove off the cattle, but the work was re- 
established and throve until Kino’s death, in 1711, after which 
little progress was made before 1731. In 1767 the Jesuits were 
expelled, and the work was taken up the following year by the 
Franciscans. From 1790 to 1820 was a period of prosperity in 
Arizona. The Apaches were peaceful, the missions improved their 
industries, and ranches and haciendas were built in the region 
extending southeast and southwest from Tucson.* Under the 
Mexican rule, the friars remained loyal to Spain and were expelled 
in 1827.7. Indians now raided the stock thus deserted. When the 
forty-niners passed through Arizona they found the Pima Indians 
raising cattle and using oxen for farm work. 

Cattle were early taken into Texas. Bancroft notes that “In the 
spring of 1714, Louis de St. Denis went to the country of the Tejas, 


sHouse Ex. Docs., 29 Cong., 2 sess., XV, no. 107, p. 294. 

‘Hackett, Charles Wilson, “The Retreat of the Spaniards from New 
Mexico in 1680, and the Beginnings of El Paso,’ THE QUARTERLY, XVI, 
159. 

SJbid., 275. 

*Ibid., 405. 

"Hamilton, Patrick, Resources of Arizona, 375. 
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where he found cattle in great abundance.”* During the last half 
of the eighteenth century ranches were flourishing in eastern Texas. 
Antonio Gil Ybarbo is recorded as having a ranch “already a 
pueblo,” on which was a great number of cattle.° When the set- 
tlers of the eastern frontier were forced to move to San Antonio 
in 1773, one of their hardships was that they lost their herds, which 
were widely scattered.1° Cattle ran wild on unsettled land, being 
known by their ear-marks. They were plentiful around San 
Antonio, and incredible numbers were reported between the Colo- 
rado and the Brazos and along the banks of the San Gabriel 
rivers.*! ‘ 

But there was little to encourage interest in stock-raising. The 
climate and pastures were favorable to rapid increase of stock. 
The country was agricultural and produced an abundance of meat, 
hides, lard, tallow, wool, flour, grain, mules and salt, but the 
restrictions on trade made business unprofitable. In 1779, De 
Méziéres quoted the price of a fat cow as four pesos, a three- 
year-old sheep, six pesos, and mares in droves a peso or less per 
head. 

Trade with New Orleans, the chief market, was illegal, but 
the restrictions were relaxed when Louisiana was ceded to Spain. 
Droves of cattle, sheep, horses and mules were driven to this 
market usually in the autumn, for at that time rivers were ford- 
able and pastures were good. Help on the drives was obtained 
at low wages. Droves were usually limited in numbers, as there 
vas danger from stampedes.’? 

At the incoming of Austin’s colony, almost all of the settlers 
brought with them live stock—the so-called American “natives.” 
Some French cattle also came in from Louisiana.4? In 1830 
there were said to have been 100,000 cattle in Texas, of which 
the Spanish breed numbered about four-fifths.“ 


‘Bancroft, Hubert Howe, North Mexican States, I, 375. 

*Bolton, Herbert E., “The Spanish Abandonment and Reoccupation of 
East Texas, 1773-1779,” in THE QUARTERLY, IX, 84. 

~Tbid., 86. 

“Bolton, Herbert E., Athanase De Méziéres and the Louisiana-Teaxas 
Frontier, I, 106. 


“Tbid., II, 242, 293. 
“Census Report for 1880, III, 965. 
“Ibid, 
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After the Texan Revolution, “cowboys” gathered herds of wild 
cattle and drove them to the interior and to New Orleans in 1842. 
It is reported that a drove was taken into Missouri at the same 
date. Unbranded cattle found at large were declared public 
property of the Texan Republic at its founding, but the cattle 
were much neglected, as their value was small. Mexicans fre- 
quently raided them and drove them across the Rio Grande and 
Texans “mavericked” them.*® 

The term “maverick” in the cattle industry is derived from the 
name of a resident of Texas, who so neglected his herd that it 
became the practice of his neighbors to put their own marks upon 
unbranded, or “Maverick,” stock.1* 

In California cattle were first raised at the missions. The 
Franciscan fathers brought stock with them from Lower Cali- 
fornia to San Diego in 1769, where they founded the first estab- 
lishment.** This was followed by twenty other missions, all of 
which became proprietors of large herds of cattle? The Spanish 
government established four presidios, which also engaged in 
cattle raising for their own consumption.?° The missions were 
very prosperous. Hides and tallow were sold to Yankee traders 
along the coast, and meat not needed for local consumption was 
thrown away.*! Good hides passed current in internal commerce, 
being worth $1.50 in cash or $2.00 in goods. 

Private Spanish or Mexican citizens also took up stock-raising. 
By 1830 forty ranches had been granted to private parties, but 
not more than half of them were occupied. A ranch contained 
from one to thirty square miles, on which the principal structure 
was the corral. Horses, cattle and sheep covered the hills and 
valleys. Several rancheros owned from ten to fifteen thousand 


“Ibid, 
Ibid. 


7Fulmore, Z. T., The History and Geography of Texas, as Told in 
County Names, p. 84. For another explanation see McCoy, G., Histori- 
cal Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest, 9. 


*Census Report for 1880, III, p. 1028. Bancroft, H. H., History of 
California, I, 137. 


"Census Report for 1880, III, 1029. Hittell, The History of California, 
I; 317. 


*Bancroft, H. H., History of California, I, 170. 
*Colton, Walter, Three Years in California, 441-8. 
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cattle each.?* The labor was performed on these ranches by In- 
dians, who lived in rude huts. They were in reality slaves, but 
were termed peons. 

In 1837, the Mexican Government pressed the secularization 
measure actively. When the friars became certain that the meas- 
ure would be enforced they slaughtered many cattle for their hides 
and tallow. The Mexican Government took the remainder but 
failed to manage the business.** 

Neat cattle of Spanish pedigree were usually termed Spanish 
cattle. They were small and half wild in their nature. They 
yielded little milk, did not fatten well, and when fat did not yield 
the most juicy beef. Through the Southwest, in California and 
Texas particularly, there were until recently wild cattle living in 
the mountains and unsettled districts. They were supposed to be 
the offspring of cows which had escaped from the ranches in the 
vallevs. They had thicker, longer and shaggier hair than domestic 
cattle.?* 


II. DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY 


The announcement of the discovery of gold in California dis- 
organized all lines of business activity in that section of country. 
Seamen, mechanics, and herders dropped their work and rushed 
to the gold fields. Moreover, the country was filled with adven- 
turers who took possession of the ground of the defenseless landed 
proprietor: Americans and foreigners braved the dangers of the 
desert, the Rockies and Panama to reach the gold fields. Early 
in 1849 San Francisco was only a pastoral hamlet, but it was not 
destined so to remain. During the first half of the year it is 
estimated that 15,000 people had been added to California’s popu- 
lation. Of these 10,000 came by sea, landing at San Francisco. 
During the next half year arrivals averaged 4000 per month. 
Altogether about 40,000 landed at San Francisco during the year. 
Probably two-thirds of these proceeded to the mines or to interior 
points; but miners, fortunate and unfortunate, returned from the 


Carson, James H., Life in California, 2-30. 
Census Report for 1880, III, 1029. 
*Hittell, John S., Resources of California, 340. 


1Bancroft, H. H., California Inter Pocula, 87. 
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mines. By the close of 1849 the population of San Francisco 
was 20,000 or 25,000.2, In the course of the year 1850 upward 
of 36,000 arrived by sea,* while in 1853 the arrivals by sea exceeded 
the departures by 43,000 persons. 

Such a phenomenal increase of population very soon brought 
about a scarcity of food. The ranches were unequal to the de- 
mand, not because of poverty of natural resources but because of 
the inadequate methods of production. In 1853 there were im- 
ported into San Francisco 20,000,000 pounds of butter, 700 barrels 
and 9400 boxes of bacon, 51,000 barrels of pork, and 16,000 barrels 
of beef.* In brief, a market had been established. Not only had 
demand for the products of the ranch been created, but also 
plenty of gold was at hand as a medium of exchange. Likewise 
corresponding prices were created. 

Eastern cattle were demanded and were soon brought in. At 
first they were inferior in size and appearance to the best Cali- 
fornia cattle, but after 1852 good cattle came in rapidly from 
the states.° In 1855 and 1856 Texan cattle began to enter south- 
ern California. Cattle afforded a fine field for speculation, and 
some men found it more profitable than gold digging. Colonel 
Oliver Wheeler had arrived from Connecticut in 1851. He saw 
that the jaded, tired-out live stock brought in considerable num- 
bers by eastern emigrants were not valueless, although their 
owners seemed to think so. He therefore met emigrants on the 
border of the desert and bought their lean stock for cash or for 
recruited animals. A fresh animal was exchanged for a dozen jaded 
ones, which rapidly improved when placed on grass along the 
mountains and rivers.© Wheeler became proprietor of several 
ranches and engaged in driving cattle from the region of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. He quickly grasped the need of a 
wholesale meat market at San Francisco. Accordingly he opened 
a market which soon used forty beeves a day, which he supplied 


*Soulé, Gihon and Nesbet, Annals of San Francisco, 243. 

SIbid., 300. 

‘Soulé, Gihon, and Nesbet, Annals of San Francisco, 243. 

’Census Report for 1880, III, 1030. 

"McCoy, Historical Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West and South- 
west, 257-258. 
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from his own ranches. When his own herds became depleted he 
purchased from others.’ 

In the meantime other persons were engaged extensively in the 
same occupation, and the number of cattle increased rapidly. 
T. Butler King estimated 500,000 cattle in California in 1850, 
and the population of the state at 120,000 people.* He observed 
that the destruction of cattle for their hides and tallow had 
entirely ceased, in consequence of the demand for beef. Beef 
cattle sold at San Francisco for twenty to thirty dollars per head, 
as compared with one and a half to two dollars for their hides 
before the discovery of gold. He also estimated that there were 
grazing lands extensive enough to feed five times as many cattle 
as then were grazing on the ranches. 

A few figures will show the growth of the cattle-raising indus- 
try. The United States census records 262,629 cattle for Cali- 
fornia in 1850 and 1,174,434 in 1860.° The California Register 
records 448,796 in 1852; 684,248 in 1856; 722,374 in 1857, and 
814,642 in 1859. Perhaps some of these figures are inaccurate, 
but they show that the industry had become very important by 
1860. The laws of the state were favorable to stock-raisers. The 
following quotation is an extract from a speech before the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Society in 1861: 


Stock-raising has ever been (until very lately) one of the most 
lucrative branches of business within the state. Our laws have 
ever been very favorable to that branch of business, requiring cul- 
tivators of the soil to enclose their lands with good, substantial 
fences or otherwise submit to the depredations of stock, without 
any legal redress. This system of legislation had the effect to 
make all the lands in the state, not thus enclosed, free commons. 
Therefore, men with limited amount of capital could engage in 
stock-raising, making use of none other than our state’s free for- 
age for the subsistence of their herds. 

A man who came to the state with some cattle bought a large 
stock ranch. Other cattle ranged over it and he was helpless. 
He found that the cost was too great to fence it, and told his 
story thus: “So, I just found a purchaser for my land, sold it 
to him, and then purchased more cattle with the money I had 


"McCoy, Historical Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the South and South- 
west, 260. 

‘Taylor, Bayard, Eldorado II, Appendix, 219. 

*House Ex. Docs., 38 Cong., 1 sess., XVI, No. 91, p. 250. 
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thus obtained, and left my cattle to roam wherever they pleased; 
and my whole herd continued, despite my purchaser’s efforts, to 
roam as much on this very land as they did whilst I owned it.’ 


The farmers felt that the fencing laws worked great hardship 
on them. They claimed that the fences had cost them more than 
all the stock were worth.1! | This was at the time when the cattle 
industry was at its height, and decline soon followed. Cattle had 
been brought from Texas, Utah, and in 1860 from Oregon, mainly 
for slaughter. An estimate places the number of cattle in Cali- 
fornia in 1862 at 3,000,000.12 At this date, however, we find 
that the cattle-raisers were lamenting that the number of perma- 
nent settlers was increasing to the detriment of their industry. 
So much land had been fenced for grain that the cattle were 
forced to live on such poor pastures that the loss by starvation 
was considerable. Formerly the cattle had changed pasture with 
the seasons. For example, during the rainy season they grazed 
on hills and upland; when the rains were over they came into the 
valleys. In this way the grasses were not killed out.1* The cow- 
men did not usually see that they were to blame for overstocking 
the land and thereby ruining their own industry. To be sure, it 
was limited by the increase of permanent settlers, but if no set- 
tlers had come it is probable that the grasses would have been 
killed. These grasses are annual and must come each year from 
the seeds scattered the preceding year. If no seeds are permitted 
to ripen, the land becomes barren, which actually occurred in 
certain districts during the early sixties.’ 

While the permanent settler caused the open range industry 
to decrease, he opened some new fields for the cattle industry. 
Fenced ranches of small dimensions,—containing a few hundred 
or a thousand acres,—were utilized for dairy purposes. As early 
as 1857 we find that a 480-acre ranch produced 3000 pounds 


Report of the Fair of 1861,” in Transactions of California Agricul- 
tural Society, 1861, p. 153. 

uFlint, Wilson, The Fence Question in Transactions of California Agri- 
cultural Society, 1863, p. 150. 

“Census Report for 1880, III, 1030. 

“Kellogg, A., “Trees and Shrubbery of the State,” in Transactions of 
the California Agricultural Society, 1864, pp. 146-148. 

“Perkins, Jas. E., “Sheep Husbandry in California,” in Transactions 
of the California Agricultural Society, 1863, p. 139. 
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of butter, which sold for seventy-five cents per pounu.’® Others 
soon took up this profitable industry. 'The dairy industry called 
for improved herds of cattle, and experiments were made to find 
what breed or breeds were most profitable. Opinions varied, but 
by 1872 it seemed that Durhams were in the lead. Others cham- 
pioned the superiority of the Ayreshire, and still others thought 
the Devons best adapted to hilly country.*® At this date Marin 
and Sonoma counties led in the dairy business. They had been 
settled mainly by Swiss, who were especially fitted to develop the 
industry. Some who had come in 1862 without money became 
prosperous very soon, being taxed on $200,000 worth of property 
at the end of ten years’ residence.‘* It is evident that they did 
not belong to the class of short-sighted farmers who burned their 
straw as soon as it was threshed, and, after having lost a large 
number of cattle by starvaticn during the winter, complained that 
the season had been very hard on stock.'* 

A sudden and serious check came to the cattle industry gen- 
erally in the state in the form of two successive years of drought 
in 1863 and 1864. Half the cattle starved the first year. Others 
were too weak to stand severe weather the next year and many 
died of exposure. Cows and calves died first, and it seemed as 
if the country would be swept clean of cattle. Again, cattle were 
killed for their hides and what tallow they had. About 5000 were 
killed at one establishment near Monterey, bringing a return of 
from two to four dollars per head.'® 

The result of the disaster wrought a revolution in the cattle 
industry. The Spanish stock largely disappeared. Proprietors of 
the great Mexican grants had tried to put off the survey so that 
they could sell more land than they had, or else they had refused 
to sell. They had great herds of cattle, but lost heavily during 
the long drought, some losing their entire herds. As a result 
they were now anxious to sell all or part of their land. Farmers 


Report of the Visiting Committee,” in 7'ransactions of the California 
Agricultural Society, 1858, p. 212. 

Hoag, J. N., Report of the Corresponding Secretary, in Transactions 
of the California Agricultural Society, 1872, p. 190. 

17 bid., 185. 

*Flint, Wilson, “The Fence Question,” in Transactions of the California 
Agricultural Society, 1863, p. 148. 
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now purchased small numbers of blooded animals imported from 
the east and bred from these.?° 

The farmers and small stock growers complained of the injus- 
tice of the existing fence laws, and as their numbers increased they 
secured the repeal of the law, county by county.?* Ranging over 
free land was replaced by ownership or lease. By 1880 there was 
little good goverment land to be had. Much land had been se- 
cured on soldiers’ warrants. Swamp and overflow lands had been 
purchased for one dollar per acre, university grants had been sold 
for six Collars per acre, and school warrants for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre. Some Mexican estates had been pur- 
chased by cattlemen who had paid $25 per acre and for pastures 
for feeding purposes on drives; and again for marketing purposes 
they had paid as high as $100 per acre. In Los Angeles county 
almost all the land for stock-raising remained covered by Mexican 
grants. In the eastern part of the county Basques leased the land 
at the ennual rate of thirty cents per acre. Where the ranges of 
public land were held, the tenure was by “corralling” the water, 
that is, by taking up all the sources of water upon the range. 
Intrusion was thus prevented, as the adjacent country is trib- 
utary to the water privileges. An estate of 200,000 acres in Kern 
county contained all the available water of a region of 500,000 
acres.?? 

The ranches through the central part of the state were gen- 
erally fenced. This type of ranch is illustrated by the Bloom- 
field Ranch in Santa Clara county. In 1880 the fence was made 
of redwood posts and pine boards. It was divided into pastures 
ranging in area from one hundred to twenty thousand acres. It 
comprised hill, valley, and bottom pasture. Claim was made that 
by confining the herd the cattle had become better tamed and 
were more easily handled by a few herders. It was further 
claimed that they bred more readily, and kept in better flesh than 
when on the open range. Beef cattle on the fenced range were 
fed in feed yards, and to a limited degree stall feeding was 
practiced. Stock cattle were held on the hill pastures during 


2Dunn, H. D., “California—Her Agricultural Resources,” in Transac- 
tions of the California Agricultural Society, 1866-7, pp. 519-20. 

™8tatutes of California, 1872-1878. 
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the winter and spring. After the rains were over they were 
moved to the greener, fresher valleys and to the bottom lands in 
summer. In winter, hay was fed to such cows and calves as 
needed it.** 

Even though the unfenced range had gone largely out of prac- 
tice, some were left in the more sparsely settled districts. The 
Tején Ranch was a good example of the old style ranch. In 
1880 it belonged to G. E. J. Beale, and included the original 
grants of Tején, Castac, Liebre and Almos, comprising 200,000 
acres in private ownership. It controlled the water supply of 
300,000 acres of public land. Since 1854 this ranch has been 
stocked both by sheep and cattle, and in 1870 it contained 96,000 
sheep. In 1879 a long lease having expired, General Beale, com- 
ing into direct control, purchased more cattle and gradually dis- 
posed of many sheep. A change was always made from summer 
to winter pasture. The summer was spent in the mountains or 
higher elevations. Cattle instinctively avoid these places in winter, 
preferring a sheltered valley or lower level. The summer pas- 
tures were entered about June and the winter pastures about the 
middle of October.** 

The leading cattle counties of northern California were Marin, 
Siskiyou, Sonoma, Humboldt, Modoc, and Lassen. In central 
California, San Luis Obispo led with over 42,000 cattle in 1880; 
Fresno, Kern, Sacramento, Monterey and Santa Clara followed 
in order of the number of cattle. In southern California, Santa 
Barbara and Los Angeles counties were in the lead. No large 
herds were found in San Bernardino county, and in San Diego 
county the droughts and the alkaline character of the soil work 
against the cattle industry.** 

The Bureau of Animal Industry prepared its first annual re- 
port in 1885. In discussing the general conditions of the cattle 
industry the writer said that California must be excluded from 
the range country proper, although stock-raising on range had 
been profitable in some sections. Fruit growing, wine making, 
and sheep raising had crowded out the cattle industry, and Cali- 


*Tbid., 1032. 
*Census Report for 1880, III, 1030. 
*Tbid., 1033. 
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fornia looked to Nevada rather than to its own ranches for a 
supply equal to local demand.?° 

The rush into California for gold gave an impetus to the cattle 
industry of Utah. Enterprising Mormon traders lined the emi- 
grant road from the Sweetwater to the Humboldt. In exchange 
for Indian ponies, they secured thousands of cows and steers of 
excellent breed, although they were exhausted, footsore and broken 
down. A few months on the nutritious pasture of Utah made 
them valuable. The numbers grew rapidly and the breeds were 
crossed with Short-horn, Devon, Hereford, Jersey or Ayreshire. 
The census of 1850 returned 12,616 cattle from Utah. Three 
years later a drove of 23,000 work steers described as fine, heavily 
fattened animals were driven to Sacramento market, where they 
were reported to have sold for two hundred or two hundred fifty 
dollars per yoke. Drives from Texas are recorded for 1861, 
and a year or two later from southern California. California was 
a market for part of the Utah products, but when it became so 
badly overstocked as not to need the Utah supply, cattle were 
driven into Nevada, Wyoming, Colorado, and later to Montana. 
From 1860 to 1873 the mining camps of Nevada furnished a 
market for Utah beef, and again during the construction of the 
Pacific railway the market was found nearer home.?* About 
50,000 head were driven into Wyoming and from there to Chicago 
in 1879, and 60,000 in 1880. 

Cattlemen were not slow to utilize the grazing lands of Nevada. 
As early as the summer of 1855 Harry Gardier, a Frenchman, 
drove cattle across the mountains from California to Nevada. He 
continued this work, fattening his cattle in the Carson Valley, 
until in 1858 he was killed by men who wanted his cattle. In 
1856 G. W. Huffaker bought cattle at Salt Lake City and drove 
them into the Truckee Meadows. During the early Comstock 
excitement he fattened the cattle and sold them as beef to the 
miners. Cattle of Texan variety were first herded on the Hum- 
boldt during the winter of 1859-60. Long Valley, in White Pine 
county, was occupied for herding purposes in 1869 by Alvaro 
Evans and Robert Moss. Nevada followed the example of Cali- 


*House Misc, Docs., 48 Cong., 2 Sess., II, No. 25, p. 234. 
*Census Report for 1880, III, 1071. Bancroft, History of Utah, 729-730. 
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fornia by throwing the responsibility of fencing upon the farmer. 
By the decision of the supreme courts in 1880 cattle-raisers were 
even spared the expense of the herdsmen. This decision said that 
owners of stock were not liable for damage done to crops by cattle 
unless the land was so fenced as to exclude ordinary animals. 
Again, cattle had to be taxed at the residence of the owner instead 
of on the grazing grounds. A law of 1873 required each owner 
to have a brand, and a counter brand in case of sale. In 1881 
an inspector of hides was provided. He might enter the prem- 
ises of anyone and examine the brand on the hides. In 1884 
the stock-raisers in Nevada estimated that they had about 700,000 
cattle.?* 

Thus it seems that the phenomenal impetus given to the cattle 
industry on the Pacific slope was caused and occasioned by the 
discovery of gold in California. The market of San Francisco 
and the various settlements proved a source of encouragement. 
Then the development of the mining interest in Nevada caused 
further demand for meat, for the army of laborers had to be fed. 
When the Union Pacific was completed a means of transportation 
was available by which meat, hides, or live cattle could be shipped 
to eastern markets. The “long drive’ from these regions to 
eastern markets hardly deserved mention. It was not used and 
could not have been, as cattle would have been too lean and foot- 
sore to find purchasers. 

That Texas had an abundance of cattle from Spanish days is 
an established fact. But the industry was not profitable, owing 
to the lack of market. Before the end of the Civil War herds 
were driven to California, Nevada, Utah, a few to Arizona and 
perhaps to Colorado and New Mexico, but these were for stocking 
purposes, and proved a very inadequate demand for the supply, 
thus little interest seemed to be taken by the ranchers. But 
demand in the east for beef from the west was inevitable. It 
did not have the sudden growth that the western markets felt, 
but a slow, steady development, due to the increase in population, 
the westward movement of the people, and development of mechan- 
ical industries in the eastern section of the country. It was 
hastened to a considerable degree by the Civil War, but if there 


*Bancroft, H. H., Nevada, Colorado and Wyoming, 247-8 (summarizes 
G. W. Huffaker’s Cattle Trade. MSS.). 
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had been no Civil War the demand for Texan or western meat 
would have developed in New York and Boston at a somewhat 
later date. 

The cattle industry is, of necessity, a frontier industry. When 
the population increases the herder must move to a new frontier 
or change his occupation; at the same time there is a stronger 
demand for his products. The ratio between the number of 
people and the number of cattle should be nearly constant. Dr. 
Silas Loomis estimated that every one hundred people require 
eighty meat cattle.*® In the eastern states there were eighty-seven 
cattle to every hundred persons in 1840. In that estimate Texan 
cattle were not included, so the figures do not show the decrease 
of cattle in the eastern states. At that date the Texan cattle 
industry was at rather a low state of development, as some years 
were needed to restore order and prosperity after the Revolution. 
By 1860 Texas returned four hundred thirty-eight cattle to every 
one hundred people. That year the ratio for the nation was 
eighty-one to one hundred, showing an evident decline in the 
number of cattle in the east.*° The compiler of these statistics 
said that in considering excess or deficiencies, the region west of 
the Rocky Mountains, because of isolation, should not be counted. 
He thought Texan cattle unavailable because they were mostly 
wild or not sufficiently domesticated to be driven to market in 
large numbers.*1. In 1860 New England had a deficiency of 
785,161 cattle, the Middle States had a deficiency of 1,564,526, 
while Ohio had a surplus of 46,227.°* At the close of 1860 the 
Southern States were well supplied with cattle. 

The abnormal conditions of business brought about by the Civil 
War made a decided showing in the supply and demand for 
cattle. In the report of the Department of Agriculture for 1865 
we find that “there has been a loss since 1860 by waste of war 
in everything except sheep. There has been great loss in the 
Southern States but a steady increase in stock in the Pacific States. 


*House Ex. Docs., 38 Cong., 1 Sess., XVI, No. 91, p. 255. 
"House Ex. Docs., 38 Cong., 1 Sess., XVI, No. 91, p. 256. 
*%bid., 257. 

=Tbid, 
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The decrease in horses 10 per cent, mules 20 per cent, cattle 7 
per cent, and swine 22 per cent.”** 

Raids by the enemy, plus the burden of feeding the Confederate 
army, had caused a great reduction in the southern stock.** . Texas 
was the least affected Confederate state. It was not the base of 
military movements, did not suffer from raids, but suffered from 
blockaded ports and lack of markets. The only important cities 
outside the state that had consumed any considerable quantity of 
Texan beef were Mobile and New Orleans, and these markets were 
controlled, in fact, practically monopolized, by the Morgan line 
of steamers plying between them and the Texan coasts. They 
had demanded such exorbitant freight rates as to debar prac- 
tically all from shipping except members of the company. During 
the war this trade was stopped. A few droves of cattle were 
marketed to the Confederate armies by swimming the Mississippi 
River below Vicksburg, but Union gunboats made this too hazard- 
ous to be practiced. Texas could not, and would not sell to the 
North, so it was that a man’s poverty was estimated by the num- 
ber of cattle he possessed.** Ranchmen neglected their cattle and 
sold them at one or two dollars per head when a purchaser could 
be found. 

If a man’s poverty was measured by the number of cattle he 
possessed, there were some very poor men in Texas during the 
war. There was Colonel Richard King, who owned a ranch, 
known as the Santa Gertrudis Ranch, which embraced 84,132 acres. 
On it grazed 65,000 cattle, 10,000 horses and 8000 goats. Three 
hundred Mexicans and 1000 saddle horses were required for its 
management. The O’Connor Ranch on the San Antonio River 
contained 40,000 cattle; on it 12,000 calves were branded annually, 
and $80,000 was realized from the sale of cattle.*® 

At the close of the war prices were inflated. A beef sold for 
about eight cents per pound for six hundred pounds, as two-fifths 
of a thousand pound beef was allowed for hides and tallow. 
There is no record of the number of beeves slaughtered in the 


“House Ex. Docs., 39 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 136, p. 69. 

“7 bid., 246. 

*MeCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Industry in West and South- 
west, 19-20. 

*House Ex. Docs., 41 Cong., 3 Sess., XIII, p. 347. 
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United States, but in New York City alone at the close of the 
war 4,940,000 were killed annually.*7 Texan cattle were needed. 
Texan speculators determined to try their luck in the field, for 
cattle were worth several times their Texan market value in the 
North. During the winter of 1865 and 1866 large herds of 
beeves were collected to be driven North in the summer. One 
speculator went to a herd of 3500 cattle and purchased 600 choice 
beeves for six dollars each. For the next 600 head he gave three 
dollars each. The average of his 1200 head of cattle cost $4.50, 
or about fifty cents per hundred pounds of gross weight. Mr. 
McCoy, a pioneer in the cattle industry, accepts these figures as 
approximately accurate.*® 

Many unforeseen impediments lurked in wait for this enter- 
prise. Organized bands of robbers in southern Kansas and Mis- 
souri assailed the drovers, and scattered and robbed the herds. 
If the drover had ready money he could buy a safe transit from 
the chief of the gang; but most drovers were unwilling to do so. 
Thus, of this large number of cattle, but few found their way to 
a profitable market.*® 

Failures are sometimes stepping stones to success. Shrewd 
drovers believed railway transportation at reasonable rates from 
Kansas City to Chicago or some other large city to be the solu- 
tion of the problem. Accordingly, Mr. J. G. McCoy set about 
securing an understanding with a railroad line extending at that 
time into Kansas. After some difficulty this problem was solved. 
But other difficulties arose. Cattle driven directly from the pas- 
tures of Texas into a northern state spread a disease among the 
northern cattle. Nearly all northeastern bound Texan cattle had 
to pass through Illinois, and some Illinois cattle had the Texas 
or Spanish fever. The Illinois Legislature passed an act excluid- 
ing all Texan cattle from entering the state, if they had not beep 
wintered on the plains north of Texas. It may be that the solons 
were also influenced by the effects of Texan competition on the 
Illinois cattle industry, but this is only a speculative remark.*” 

“House Ex. Docs., 39 Cong., 1 Sess., Vol. 15, No. 107, pp. 300-301, 
Serial No. 1297. 

McCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Industry of the West andi 
Southwest, 20-23. 

*Jbid., 23. 

“House Ex. Docs., 41 Cong., 3 Sess., XIII, p. 40. McCoy, Ch. IX. 
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Kansas became the wintering state, because of the sparse popu- 
lation, excellent pastures, and railway connection with the east. 
The law was conscientiously obeyed by many drovers, but less 
scrupulous ones did not find it difficult to get a warrant sworn 
to before a dishonest notary and send on cattle that had not 
been wintered.*? 

In 1860 the New York market was supplied mainly by New 
York and neighboring states, but in 1870 Illinois supplied 205,255 
cattle to New York. Not all these had been raised in Illinois, 
but all western cattle (except Texan) brought through Chicago 
were credited to Illinois. In the same year Texas supplied 39,652 
cattle to New York.*? 

It will be interesting here to follow the price of cattle from 
the Texan ranch to the retailer’s counter in New York. The 
drover bought cattle on the ranch. If only beef cattle were pur- 
chased, the price was twelve to fourteen dollars per head, but if 
he bought a miscellaneous drove, beeves cost eleven dollars, milch 
cows six dollars, three-year-olds seven dollars, two-year-olds four 
dollars, yearlings two and a half dollars. At Abilene, Kansas, 
the beeves sold for twenty dollars, milch cows for twelve dollars, 
three-year-olds for ten dollars, two-year-olds for eight dollars, and 
yearlings for five dollars. If the cattle had spent the summer 
on Kansas grass before the sale they were worth twenty to twenty- 
five per cent more. Beeves cost the importer thirty-one dollars 
in St. Louis and fifty-five dollars in New York. The retailer 
paid about eight cents per pound for the animal. Thus, a becf 
weighing 900 pounds cost seventy-two dollars.4* But Texan beef 
was still looked upon with disfavor in New York, as is shown by 
a quotation from a report on markets published in the govern- 
ment report on agriculture for 1870: “The Alternative 
is to pay a dollar beyond proper value of marketing at a fashion- 
able stall, where meats are good, or to buy at a third rate stand, 
where the millions go, where vegetables are wilted, where the 
chickens are blue and the beef Texan.”** On the other hand, 


“McCoy, Ch. IX. 

“House Ex. Docs., 41 Cong., 3 Sess. (Report of Department of Agri- 
culture), 49. 

“Tbid., 350. 
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packers claimed that Texan cattle lost less in packing than Illinois 
cattle, and that their hides were worth fifteen to twenty per cent 
more, because of more tallow.*® 

When it was seen that Texan and other far western meat was 
salable, enterprising men actively took up the ranching industry. 
Before many years suitable and unsuitable lands were stocked 
beyond their capacity. Ill watered districts were stocked, and 
many animals were lost by thirst.‘ Regions that had been par- 
tially stocked now came into prominence. Among these was 
Colorado. 

In 1847 St. Vrain and Bent had driven cattle from Texas to 
New Mexico, then into Colorado, and wintered them near Bent’s 
Fort; but it seems that the nutritive quality of the grasses of the 
Platte Valley was not understood until 1858, when a pioneer, 
A. J. Williams, not having food for his eighteen oxen during 
the winter, turned them out on au island near old Fort Lupton 
to take the chances of living or dying by starvation. In the spring 
of 1859 he visited the islands, and, to his surprise, found the 
cattle alive and well. Accordingly, ranches were established on 
streams leading out from the Sierra Mojada and on the upper 
Las Animas.*? In 1859 John C. Dawson made, so far as is 
known, the first cattle drive north from Texas into Colorado.*® 
Cattle-raising was begun around Cafion City in 1862-63. In 1872 
the first large herd was taken from Texas into the Wet Mountain 
region, and in 1876, 1500 Mexican cattle were placed in the Platte 
River Valley.4° The growth of the industry in Texas may be 
shown by the number of cattle noted by the census of 1880, which 
returned 124,576, of which twenty per cent were calves. From 
this state 4921 cattle were sold in Chicago and 9519 in Kansas 
City the same year.*° 

The Panhandle of Texas was first partially stocked in 1876. 
In November, 1877, Mr. Charles Goodnight having entered the 
Panhandle from southern Colorado, located a herd of 2200 head 


“House Ex. Docs., 41 Cong., 3 Sess., XIII, 352. 
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at the head of the Red River. The stocking continued rapidly, 
and by 1880 reports showed 225,857 head of cattle located there, 
in spite of the losses due to spring storms and black wolves.** 
To the south, between the Panhandle and the hundredth meridian, 
the Shad brothers located a ranch in Wichita county. They were 
alone and exposed to Indian depredations. Later Daniel Wag- 
oner brought in stock from Decatur and located a ranch twenty 
miles further down the Wichita River. The drawback to this 
region had been raids by the Kiowa and Comanche Indians. In 
1874-1875 they were subdued and moved to reservations, after 
which date cattlemen from other parts of Texas began moving 
cattle into this region.*? 

The annual cost of holding a herd, not feeding it corn in win- 
ter, was seventy-five cents per head in 1880 in the southern region 
and a dollar in the Panhandle, but Panhandle beeves brought 
twenty-three dollars in the Kansas market, while those further 
south brought only twenty dollars. 

The cattle industry could not prosper in New Mexico and 
Arizona as long as the Indian tribes were unsubdued. Owners 
were ever in danger of losing their herds. The outrages were 
usually perpetrated by the Utahs, Apaches, Navajos, and Co- 
manches.** The Pueblos and Moqui were industrious and needed 
friendly treatment, but the Apaches were very savage and were 
murderous as well as incorrigible robbers. They had no way of 
gaining a living except by stealing, and they influenced the Co- 
manches to join them in raids which extended from New Mexico 
and along the Gila in Arizona to Chihuahua.** In spite of the 
dangers, there was a great increase in stock during the decade 
1850 to 1860. The horses and mules grew in numbers from 
13,733 to 21,357; cattle from 32,977 to 88,729; sheep from 
377,271 to 830,116. 

W. S. Oury seems to have been the first Angho-American to 
attempt cattle-raising in southern Arizona. In 1858 he bought 
one hundred Illinois heifers and four bulls at Tucson from a 
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driver who was taking a drove through to California to improve 
the stock there. He placed this herd in the Santa Cruz Valley, 
where he held it for sixteen years. In spite of all his precautions 
the herd only numbered 400 at the end of this time. The Indians 
had enjoyed their portion of the beef.°* In 1867 three herds, 
aggregating 800 cattle, were driven from New Mexico and located 
upon ranges along the Little Colorado, while another herd of 
400 were driven from Utah to the same region. The land here 
was only slightly productive, and 50,000 acres were necessary to 
graze 1000 cattle. In 1869, H. C. Hooker of the firm of Hinds 
and Hooker, who were furnishing beef to the military department 
of Arizona, moved 4000 Texan beeves and stock cattle into the 
southern part of the territory near the Boboquivari Peak. Here 
the animals were fattened and distributed to the southern garri- 
sons. In two years he lost 400 beeves, stampeded by the Indians. 
At the same time Mr. March began the ranching industry with 
400 Sonora cattle in the Santa Cruz Valley, below Tucson. He 
suffered both from Indian and Mexican cattle thieves. The next 
year several Mexican cattle owners grazed herds of from twenty 
to seventy-five head in the same valley. In 1872 Mr. Hooker 
brought 10,000 Texan cattle into the Sulphur Springs Valley. 
From this herd beef was provided for the garrisons which were 
engaged in pacifying the Indians. The next year 1500 cows 
were brought, along with other cattle, and the range became a 
breeding range. Ranchmen were looking for a water supply ade- 
quate to the need of their herds, and by 1873 several important 
water claims were taken up.*? 

By 1874 the Indians were practically subdued. The rancher 
could now develop his industry with a greater feeling of security. 
Herds were driven into northwestern Arizona, some being brought 
from Nevada and some from Oregon by the way of Muddy River, 
Rio Virgin, and Stone’s ferry on the Colorado. After 1875 Texan 
and New Mexican herds were driven into this region. In 1880 
cattle were driven from the Mojave and Kern county, California. 

Ranges along the lower Gila were not very profitable. The 
country is too dry and hot. Cattle suffer from the heat and when 
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drought is long, they become so poor that they are unable to stand 
inclement winds. Alkali is abundant in the salt grass and in 
the water. Only hardy Mexican cattle do well in this region. 
In the Salt River Valley cattle are raised upon alfalfa which had 
been grown by irrigation. Both sheep and cattle have been held 
in the San Pedro Valley, which was settled by Mexicans in 1873 
and 1874, and in 1876 a colony of Mormons settled below the 
Tombstone crossing with several lots of dairy cattle. There are 
several large ranges in the Pima country. In 1880 an American 
firm had 5000 cattle grazing. Another range fed 1500 cattle and 
several smaller ranches held from five to eight hundred at the 
same date.** 

As a part of the expansion of the cattle industry of Texas, 
Wyoming and Montana were stocked in the later seventies and 
earlier eighties. These severe climate in winter proved a great 
hindrance to the beginning of cattle. “Thus these states were used 
more for the fattening of Texan animals than as breeding states, 
but there was quite a great increase by breeding. Pioneers in the 
industry made many mistakes in this region. Cattle were in 
many instances driven into new regions in the autumn. The 
country was strange, the poor animals did not know where to find 
water and were not acclimated. The blizzards always took a 
liberal toll among the unsheltered animals, and one cannot but 
feel that the love of gold had too firm a hold on cattlemen, who, 
eagerly grasping for wealth, made no provisions for the protection 
of their herds from hunger, cold, and thirst. The best results 
financially as well as humanely came when herds were brought in 
in spring or early autumn. Hay needed to be cut from unstocked 
ranges for the worst winter weather, and some kind of shelter in 
corrals or in the protected side of a cafion should have been pro- 
vided.*® Grazing grounds at great altitudes became graveyards 
of cows. The female animals succumbed first. It was said that 
in ten years the bones of a million Texan cattle were strewn on 
roads, on ranges and in shallow streams, a monument of man’s 
cruelty to beasts.°° 


SCensus Report for 1880, III, 1049. 
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Following the construction of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
adventurers rushed into the northern states. Young men from 
the East, some of good families, who could command a few thou- 
sand dollars; Englishmen and Scotchmen with small and large 
capital, and also with no capital, came into the field. Profits fre- 
quently ran to fifty per cent per annum and adventurers paid two 
and three per cent per month interest to eastern capitalists. The 
year 1881-1882 was known as the cattle boom year.** Such con- 
ditions could not continue indefinitely, and the profits fell as 
other forces, to be discussed later, limited the industry. 

The interest of the United States government in cattle-raising 
and other animal industries was manifested by the establishment 
of a Bureau of Animal Industry, which began issuing reports in 
1884. These reports dealt with many phases of this work, but 
gradually narrowed down to the scientific phase. 


III. TRANSPORTATION. 


The consumer lived far from the ranches where the beeves were 
produced. The success of the cattle industry depended upon the 
solution of the problem of adequate transportation. The long 
drive was the first method used. Although it was not generally 
believed in 1860 that Texan cattle could be driven successfully in 
herds, it was proved before 1870. 

The proprietor of the ranch sometimes drove his cattle to 
market, but usually the drover was a speculator who purchased 
large herds and drove them to market. Ten or twelve cowboys 
were required to drive a herd of two thousand cattle. Large 
herds cost less per head to drive, but unless the trail was flanked 
by excellent, broad pastures, the advance herd exhausted the food 
supply and those in the rear went hungry. 

After the ranchman had “rounded up” and “cut out” the ani- 
mals to be sold, as a safeguard against arrest for theft he gave 
the drover a bill of sale which identified the ranch brand and the 
ear-marks of the animals. As a herd composed of cattle from 
several ranches was restless, the drive was begun promptly after 
all the cattle were brought in. The daily rate of travel was 
twenty-five or thirty miles for the first three or four days. The 
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restlessness of the herd being diminished, the rate of travel dropped 
to about fifteen miles per day. A higher mileage caused too 
much loss of flesh. 

Even though the long drive was romantic and picturesque, it 
was beset by many dangers. Stormy weather occasioned stam- 
pedes; large swollen streams sometimes incited “milling”; herds 
of buffaloes frightened and scattered the cattle; Indians were fond 
of beef and frequently fought skirmishes with the cowboys; and, 
last, but not least, were the outlaws who infested the states of 
Missouri, Kansas, and Arkansas.” 

In Spanish and Mexican days cattle were driven from the 
vicinity of San Antonio to New Orleans. From New Orleans 
cattle were driven to Mobile, Alabama.* Drives of this kind con- 
tinued until 1860. During this period a few cattle were shipped 
by the Morgan line of steamers from the Texan coast to these 
two southern ports, but this method of transportation was in the 
hands of a monopoly. During the Civil War a few herds were 
driven to the Mississippi to feed Confederate soldiers. At the 
close of the war several attempts were made to reach Chicago by 
driving cattle to Sedalia or St. Joseph, Missouri, from which 
place they could be carried by rail to Chicago. A few herds were 
driven to central Iowa and sold there as feeders.‘ 

By 1870 three important routes to eastern markets had become 
established. Coastwise steamers gathered up cattle in Texas, pro- 
ceeded to New Orleans, from which place the animals were car- 
ried to Cairo by river boats. Thence they were carried to Chicago 
by rail. A second route from Texas was over a trail to shipping 
points on the Red River. River boats transported them to Cairo, 
whence they reached Chicago by rail. The third route was by 
trail into Kansas. The newly built railroads carried the cattle 
from stations along their lines into Chicago.® 

It would probably be impossible to find a complete account of 
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all the trails used by drovers, and it would be somewhat unprofit- 
able, but there are several trails over which such multitudes of 
bovines trod their weary wy, either to the slaughter pen or the 
northern pastures for fattening, that mention must be made of 
them. 

A famous trail over which cattle were driven from 1864 to 
1885 began at the Gulf coast of Texas, passing northward west 
of San Antonio; thence to the Red River at Doan’s Store, in 
Wilbarger county, Texas. Here it divided into two trails, one 
leading northward into what is now Beaver county, Oklahoma, 
thence west to the Colorado ranges. The other trail led north- 
easterly through the Fort Sill Reservation, now in Oklahoma. It 
crossed the Washita River at Anadarko, Oklahoma, trending north- 
easterly, crossing Canadian River, it led on through Fort Reno and 
Kingfisher, thence northward along the route of the railroad which 
now passes through Caldwell and Washita, to Abilene, Kansas.° 

The Chisholm trail was named for John Chisholm. He was 
an eccentric old bachelor who resided in Paris, Texas, and en- 
gaged extensively in the cattle business. He accumulated much 
wealth and left his name on the trail over which he first led 
large herds of cattle. For a long time there had been a trail 
through Texas. It reached from the Red River in Cooke county 
to the southern part of the state. Chisholm forded the Red River 
near the mouth of Mud Creek and followed the creek to its 
source. Then he proceeded northward to Wild Horse Creek, west 
of Signal Mountains and crossed the Washita at Elm Spring. He 
went due north to the Canadian River, left it and struck King- 
fisher Valley. He touched the head of Black Bear and Bluff 
Creek, then struck the south fork of the Arkansas, which was 
crossed at Sewell’s Ranch. Near Caldwell the course was a little 
east of north. The Arkansas was crossed near Washita, where 
the famous “First and Last Chance” saloon with its signboard 
facing both ways, attracted the cowboys. Then he turned north- 
eastward, striking Newton. He crossed the divide between Ar- 
kansas and Smoky Hill to the prairies south of Abilene. This 
trail, including its southern extension, was about six hundred 
miles long. It was from two hundred to four hundred yards 


*Yearbook of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture for 1908, 229. 
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wide. By corrosion it became lower than the adjacent fields. 
Weary animals had often died on the way, and their bleaching 
bones furnished a grewsome decoration to the path. Here and 
there a broken down wagon appeared along the way, and occa- 
sionally a mound rose up to remind the traveler that cowboys 
were mortal. A writer said that the wealth of an empire had 
passed over the trail, leaving its marks for decades to come.’ 

The Kansas trail was originated by Joseph G. McCoy. When 
he established the station at Abilene, Kansas, he dispatched lonely 
riders across the prairies to persuade the drovers of every herd 
which could be found to drive them to Abilene. However, they 
were not easily persuaded. A group of Californians driving about 
three thousand head were first to break the northern end of the 
trail. They went northeast, crossing the Arkansas near the pres- 
ent city of Wichita. In 1868, 75,000 cattle, and in 1869, 160,000 
cattle traversed this trail.® 

The Fort Scott and Gulf Railroad opened a shipping point at 
Baxter Springs, in southeastern Kansas. The trail leading to it 
was known as the “Old Shawnee Trail.” It left the Red River 
near Snivel’s Bend, about forty miles east of the starting point 
of the Chisholm trail, with which it ran nearly parallel for about 
one hundred miles. It was joined by a cross trail connecting 
with the Chisholm trail at Elm Spring. It trended eastward on 
the north side of the Shawnee Hills, crossed the Canadian near 
the Sac agency, then the North Canadian near the Fox agency. 
From this it passed through the Creek Reservation, fording the 
Arkansas west of Forts Davis and Gibson. It also was worn bare 
as a city street, and bore the same grewsome decorations worn by 
other trails. From the Shawnee country it reached Baxter 
Springs by an eastward path.° 

The West Shawnee trail lay between the Chisholm and the 
Shawnee trails. It branched off the Shawnee trail near the Cana- 
dian River, trending nearly due north till it reached the Arkansas, 
which it followed into Kansas. It went up the White Water Val- 
ley, then north across the Cottonwood, along the Neosho and Clark’s 


"Harger, Charles M., “Cattle Trails of the Prairies,” in Scribners, XI, 
4, 


*Ibid., 733-4, 
*Ibid., 735. 
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Creek Valleys, ending at Junction City, twenty-five miles east of 
Abilene.?° 

In later years the Chisholm trail gave off a western shoot which 
left it near Elm Spring. Continuing past Fort Reno into western 
Kansas, it struck Dodge City. 

The Goodnight trail, often called the Goodnight-Chisholm trail, 
was the route first used as a drive into New Mexico for cattle of 
west central Texas. Cattle were gathered about Fort Concho 
(now San Angelo), from which place the drive led west for about 
ninety miles, across the Staked Plains to Horsehead crossing on 
the Pecos River, about one hundred miles below Pope’s Well. It 
thus crossed a sandy waste. The lack of water constituted the 
most serious obstacle on the way, which was a thirty or forty- 
hour journey. Beeves made the trip in less time, but a mixed 
herd required a longer period. If a herd started about 2 p. m., 
by the next afternoon the animals would be frantic for water. 
The work of the cowboys was not to goad them on but to hold 
them back. The stronger animals forced themselves ahead, the 
exhausted ones feebly straggling far behind. A few miles north 
of the Pecos River is an alkali pond into which the thirsty 
creatures would plunge, unless prevented, and drink, causing 
death. From Horsehead Crossing the drive followed the Pecos, 
entering New Mexico near Pope’s Well. There it divided; one 
branch struck west along the Delaware River for E] Paso, on the 
Rio Grande, and thence on to Arizona; the other struck off at the 
mouth of the Pefiasco and proceeded west up that stream and 
across the divide to near Fulerosa, whence a general southwest 
course was made for Las Cruces, on the Rio Grande. The main 
Arizona trail led through Florida Pass. The great drive followed 
the Pecos nearly to the thirty-fifth parallel, thence across the 
divide to the Canadian River, twenty miles above La Cinta, then 
east to the Canadian, due north, entering Colorado either through 
Trinchora Pass, or by northwesterly divergence through Clifton, 
across the Raton Mountains." 

The Dawson trail followed the path traversed by John C. Daw- 
son in 1859. He came out of Indian Territory into Kansas on 
the ninety-sixth meridian and drove north about thirty-five miles 


Ibid, 
“Census Report for 1880, III, 990. 
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above the confluence of Walnut Creek with the Arkansas River. 
Then he crossed the Little Arkansas at or near where Sedgwick 
City now is. This route followed the Arkansas, generally on the 
north side, to Pueblo. From Pueblo he went up the east bank 
of Fountain qui Brouille Creek to the present Little Buttes, where 
it turned off east to the head of Squirrel Creek, then northwest 
across the divide and down Cherry Creek to its mouth, where 
Denver has since become a city.?? 

California has no trails comparable to the Chisholm or other 
Texas trails. Cattle were moved about, but not in the same paths 
as were those driven to eastern markets, but the pathways worn 
by the animals as they traveled back and forth from lowland 
to highland have had a marked influence on the development of 
public highways. Instinct taught the heavy beasts the line of least 
resistance. Settlers learned that the paths thus made were more 
suitable for the use of highways than paths of their own selection." 

Wyoming and Montana were stocked as an extension of the in- 
dustry in Texas. Trails had to be beaten out of this phase of 
the industry. Individual drovers had routes of their own, but 
generally the young stock skirted the foothills of the Rockies in 
drives to the northern regions. Texan cattle growers in conven- 
tion at St. Louis, 1884, advocated the creation of a national cattle 
trail six miles wide, extending from Texas to our northern boun- 
dary. Northern cattlemen opposed this proposed trail vigorously 
for two reasons: (1) Texan cattle infected the region over which 
they passed and northern animals caught Texas fever by passing 
over the same ground; (2) they feared that 200,000 or 300,000 
cattle driven to the north over the proposed trail would overstock 
the ranges and injure, if not destroy, the business.** Drovers had 
already purchased a strip on each side of the Arkansas along the 
eastern border of Colorado, but the extensive development of rail- 
roads annulled the demand for such a trail. 

During the seventies and eighties many of the western lines of 
railroad were begun and completed. These revolutionized the 
method of transporting beef to the East. Mr. Joseph G. McCoy 


“Tbid., 974. 

Reminiscences of an experienced cattleman, given orally to the writer. 

“Wilkeson, Frank, “Cattle Raising on the Plains,” in Harper’s Maga- 
gine, 72, 792. 
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was the pioneer in adapting the Kansas railroads to the Texan 
cattle industry. He visited business men of Kansas towns to 
interest them in a stockyard and he consulted railway officials 
to obtain rates and accommodations. The president of the Kansas 
Pacific had not faith enough to attempt the work. The president 
of the Missouri Pacific was very rude to the shabby Texan ranch- 
man, but the general freight agent of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
line offered rates and closed a contract for the transportation of 
cattle over his line.?® 

In the early days of shipping by rail all kinds of cattle were 
crowded into square open cars without regard to bruises or broken 
legs, which made the meat unfit for human food. Little pro- 
vision was made for feeding or watering on the road.’* Railroads 
everywhere through the West sought for cattle freight after the 
experiment was made by the Hannibal and St. Joseph line from 
Abilene. Competition goaded lines to provide stock yards and 
better care. Facilities for feeding and watering were essential. 
The Northern Pacific in 1885 met this need by disembarking the 
cattle at places where the pasture was good, allowing them to feed 
several hours each day. Trains devoted to carrying cattle in this 
manner cost forty or fifty dollars per day. Free passage was 
granted the proprietor, who usually took a passenger train, and 
to a certain number of cowboys, who had a special car attached 
to the cattle train.17 Other railways took a better plan and began 
improving their cars. By 1885 the southern lines had begun 
using improved cars. Several of the lines made extra charges 
for their use. The Chicago, Alton and St. Louis line was the 
first to notify the Stock Growers’ Association that no extra charge 
would be made for transportation in stable cars. These cars were 
separated into compartments and provided for feeding and water- 
ing in the car.’® 

Several kinds of improved cars came into general use. One 
of the best of these in 1888 was the Burton car, but it had the 
disadvantage of being divided into compartments permanently, 


McCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade in the West and South 
west, Ch. ITI. 

House Misc. Docs., 50 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 139, p. 361. 

“Bancroft. H. H., History of Washington, Idaho and Montana, 736-7. 

8House Misc. Docs., 50 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 139, p. 333. 
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which interfered with return freight. The advantage of the im- 
proved car is shown by the report of Erskine R. Merrill, general 
agent of the Burton Stock Car Company. He shows that cattle 
weighing 935 pounds in Winslow, Arizona, lost only fifty-three 
pounds on their way to Kansas City, a trip of 1204 miles. The 
trip was made in seventy-two hours, during which the cattle had 
been fed with hay and watered twice a day. A trip of 1196 
miles in the ordinary cars was made in five days. The cattle 
were unloaded at feeding stations and lost on an average one 
hundred eighty-eight pounds per head. The Burton cars showed 
the saving of one hundred thirty-five pounds per head. The 
Newell car was the adaptation of the old car to the conditions. 
It carried watering troughs and feed racks which could be folded 
out of the way, to permit the carrying of freight. Another im- 
provement was modeled on the Pullman passenger car. It had 
forty two-inch steel-tired papier maché wheels, elliptic springs, 
Westinghouse air brakes, and automatic couplers to prevent jarring 
when stopping or starting. Cattle were driven into these cars 
and boxed off in separate compartments by transverse slats lowered 
from the roof. There was enough room in each stall for the ani- 
mal to lie down at will. Food was dropped from a bin in the 
roof into mangers ih the side of the car. Water also from a tank 
in the rear was supplied to troughs at the side of the car by pipes 
which ran around the car on the outside. Fan wheels at each 
end and a double roof kept the car well ventilated in the warmest 
weather.’® 

While the facilities for shipping live stock were being improved, 
the methods for transporting dressed beef were being developed. 
The invention of refrigerator cars in 1868 reduced the cost of 
transportation considerably. It is estimated that an average live 
beef weighs 1250 pounds, while the dressed carcass weighs about 
700 pounds. The animal is in better condition for beef the nearer 
the range he is slaughtered, for he loses a considerable amount of 
flesh during his long ride, besides the expense of feed and care on 
the journey is considerable. The first fresh beef was shipped in 
a refrigerator car from Chicago to Boston in September, 1869, 
but this system of shipping beef did not come into general use 
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until about 1875.*° The arbitrary freight rates demanded by the 
railroads limited the shipping of packed meat for several years. 
In 1885 the rates were seventy cents per hundred weight against 
forty cents for live stock from Chicago to New York. This was 
before the days of the Interstate Commerce Commission.* But 
in 1908 it was estimated that the saving was $2.25 to $2.50 per 
head from Kansas City to New York and $13.60 to $16.70 from 
Chicago to Liverpool by shipping the packed meat instead of the 
live animal.?? 

Railroads brought competition into the beef market, which 
proved to be a great advantage to the consumer. This is shown 
in a government report of 1870, which says: 

Beef and mutton are furnished to the San Francisco market 
chiefly by a few butchers who own considerable areas of pasture 
land near the city, and buy up great numbers of cattle. They 
agree on the price charged for beef, and before the competition 
of the Pacific Railway small dealers accepted their prices. But 
markets have been affected by receipt of beef slaughtered in 
Wyoming Territory and shipped in a frozen condition in refrig- 
erator cars to San Francisco, where it is sold at eight or ten cents 
per pound, where California beef would otherwise sell for twelve 
or fifteen cents.?° 

While the railroad increased the profits of the cattle industry 
temporarily, it brought in the settler. Limitation of the ranges 
was inevitable and much dreaded by the cattle growers. 

Railroads eventually displaced the long drive. In 1884, 416,000 
cattle, the largest number recorded, were driven to northern pas- 
tures from Texas. In 1888, 50,000 would cover the number driven 
over the same route, for which decrease the Texas and Denver 
Railroad was responsible. This trail was entirely abandoned in 
1890.4 

There are drives yet, but they are insignificant in the larger 
sense of the term, for they only traverse the distance from the 
range to the nearest shipping station. 

(Continued. ) 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF MISSION NUESTRA SENORA DEL 
REFUGIO 


HERBERT E. BOLTON 


A short time ago Professor Barker, of the University of Texas, 
kindly sent me the following extract from the Lamar Papers, in- 
forming me that it was written by James Kerr, surveyor for 
DeWitt’s Colony, probably between 1837 and 1839: 


First Settlements on Matagorda Bay 


On the west bank of the Garcites Creek,—and is called to this 
day old La Bahia and about one and half league above its mouth 
are to be seen the ruins of a fort and village, said to be the first 
settlement of La Salle, and is that settlement no doubt which some 
have represented as founded on the Lavaca river or river of Cows— 
La Salle or the Jesuits who came with him built a Mission on 
the margin of the bay del espiritu Santo and about 800 yards 
from the mouth of the Guadalupe river—some of the posts and 
other ruins are remaining to this day. 


It will be seen that the first statement by Kerr confirms the 
identification which I have recently made of the location of La 
Salle’s colony.2 In his second statement, however, Kerr is evi- 
dently in error. The ruins to which he refers, I conjecture, were 
those of Mission Nuestra Senora del Refugio, at its first site, 
before its removal to Copano Bay. Apropos of Kerr’s note, and 
since the fact that this mission once existed near the lower Guad- 
alupe seems never to have been recorded in history, I submit the 
following brief and tentative sketch of the beginnings of the estab- 
lishment. It was written some two years ago in answer to an 
inquiry by a friend, and makes no pretense at completeness or 
finality. It is based on considerable manuscript material in my 
possession. I have not had opportunity as yet to fully digest all 
of this material, but since it may be some time before I can give 
the matter further attention, I offer the note to QUARTERLY readers 
with the hope that it may justify the space assigned it. 


1Lamar Papers, No. 1642, Miss West’s Calendar, Anonymous notes. 
"Austin American, July 19, 1914; Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
II, 165-182, September, 1915. 
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The founding of the mission of Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio 
was closely connected with plans for Texas of great breadth and 
importance; or, it might be said, its founding was the slender 
outcome of these larger plans, which had to be set aside by force 
of untoward circumstances. 

Its inception reaches back many years before 1790, but it was 
in that year that the developments began which led immediately 
to the establishment of the mission. The proximate occasion seems 
to have been inter-college rivalry. In 1790 news reached the Col- 
lege of Guadalupe de Zacatecas that the College of Pachuca had 
asked permission to enter northern Texas to undertake missionary 
work. This led “the Apostolic emulation” of the members of the 
College of Guadalupe, who already had more than twenty missions 
in various parts of New Spain, to renew their efforts in northern 
Texas. It was asserted in the college that it had never abandoned 
the field in question, and that the sister college would be an inter- 
loper. As a result of several meetings of the Discretorio, Fray 
Manuel Julio de Silva, who had recently been elected to the high 
office of comisario y prefecto of the missions of New Spain, was 
authorized to undertake the launching of a broad program for 
work among the Tawakoni, Kichai, Taguayas, Tonkawa, Comanche, 
and other northern tribes, none of whom had been under mis- 
sionary influence. In other words, the field of northern Texas 
opened by De Méziéres through his recent journeys had attracted 
the attention of the college. 

Father Silva accepted the charge, and chose as his companion 
Father José Mariano Garza, who had figured in the founding of 
the town of Pilar de Bucareli on the Trinity River, and who had 
subsequently served at Nacogdoches. Leaving Zacatecas by dif- 
ferent routes, on January 1, 1791, the two met at the Hospice of 
Boca de Leones. Continuing thence, they reached La Bahia (now 
Goliad) on February 19, 1791. 

At the outset the great scheme for northern Texas was inter- 
fered with by one of the ever-present difficulties of the Indian sit- 
uation. It was at this time that Colonel Ugalde, comandante of 
the Eastern Interior Provinces, was undertaking his campaigns 
against the Lipan, and the authorities would permit no expedition 
to the northern tribes. In consequence, Fathers Silva and Garza 
turned their attention to a lesser problem, as a temporary occu- 
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pation. Just at this time the mission of Nuestra Sefiora del 
Rosario, near La Bahia, which had several times been abandoned, 
was in the process of revival, and Fathers Silva and Garza took 
a hand in the work while they were waiting for larger things. 

The efforts to secure neophytes for the mission of Nuestra 
Sefiora del Rosario unexpectedly opened the way to the founding 
of a new mission for the Karankawan tribes of the coast. On 
March 31, 1791, Fresada Pinta, a heathen Karankawa chief, ap- 
peared at Mission Rosario. On leaving he promised to return 
ten days later with an escort, to conduct Father Silva to visit his 
people. In fact, he reappeared on April 7 with twenty-four war- 
riors. On the tenth they set out, accompanied by five soldiers and 
two mission Indians. On the twelfth they reached the village of 
Fresada Pinta, which was a settlement of considerable size. 

Father Silva said nothing about founding a mission, but de- 
voted his attention only to making friends with the heathen. When 
he left it was with the promise from the Indians that they would 
always receive the missionaries well, even though the Karankawa 
should be at war with the soldiers. From this place Father Silva 
passed on to the village of another chief, named Llano Grande, 
where the same diplomatic policy was observed. Here he met 
some apostates from Mission Rosario, and took them back to the 
mission, promising to return to visit all the villages of the coast. 

Father Silva was now recalled to Zacatecas to preach the ser- 
mon of the provincial chapter, and, being unable to return to 
Texas, he put the work with the Karankawa into the hands of 
Father Garza, as his deputy. Father Garza made several more 
visits to the coast, but as yet said nothing about missions, leav- 
ing the request to come from the Indians. On October 24, 1791, 
the hoped for petition was made. When Father Garza returned 
from the coast to Rosario on that day with fifty-two apostates in 
his train, he found awaiting him Fresada Pinta, desirous of taking 
him again to his village. At just the same time Father Garza was 
sent for by Chief Llano Grande. 

Setting out with Fresada Pinta, Father Garza reached the vil- 
lage on October 28, finding there one hundred and twenty-four 
persons, assembled for the express purpose of asking for a mission 
in their own country, in order that they might not be obliged to 
leave the coast. Passing on, Father Garza reached the village of 
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Llano Grande on the 30th. This village was located at the junc- 
tion of the San Antonio with the Guadalupe. Here, too, was an 
assemblage of Indians, likewise clamoring for a mission, for which 
they chose a site near the spot, called by Garza Refugio, because 
he had been there on July 17, 1791. 

Returning to La Bahia, Garza reported to Governor Muiioz 
and requested his aid. The governor asked for a report on the 
site, that he might use it as a basis for a report to Mexico. ' This 
was on November 22. Without waiting for the report, Muiioz 
sent Garza’s letter to the viceroy, who called a junta on January 
4, 1792. The junta, without waiting for further reports, ordered 
the founding of the desired mission. This was unusually prompt 
work, 

Father Silva went from Zacatecas to the City of Mexico, reach- 
ing there after the founding of the mission had been ordered. 
But he proposed, as a means of carrying out his larger project, 
the secularization of Mission Valero and several other old mis- 
sions on the Texas frontier. 

Returning to Texas affairs, it may be said that Father Garza 
in August went again to the coast, where he found 208 Indians 
at Muelle Viejo (Old Wharf), where he left them while he re- 
turned to La Bahia. Muelle Viejo seems to have been at the vil- 
lage or near the village of Llano Grande. In December Presi- 
dent Lépez called Garza to San Antonio to see about carrying 
out the order, which had arrived from Mexico, to found the new 
mission. In January, 1793, Father Garza returned, now in com- 
pany with Governor Muiioz and Father Velasco to Muelle Viejo 
to found the mission, finding at the spot 138 persons, the rest 
having dispersed to hunt subsistence. 

Mufioz wished to found the mission on February 2, but the 
friars preferred to wait till the 4th, Refugio’s day.* The governor 
insisted, the fathers yielded, and it was planned to perform the 
ceremony on February 3; but a storm arose, and the patron saint 
had her way, the mission being founded on the 4th, with 238 
Indians. At this time temporary buildings were put up. The 
site was near the junction of the San Antonio and the Guadalupe. 


8—_ do not turn aside here to identify the saints’ days mentioned, but 
merely summarize Father Garza’s statements. 
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Thus was founded a ninth mission near the little stream called 
the San Antonio River. 

It is a matter of interest to note that the Countess of Valenciana 
had promised to bear all of the expenses for the mission, but for 
some reason she changed her mind, and the Lady of Refuge re- 
mained, as Father Garza put it, “sole patroness.” 

Some difficulties soon arose regarding the choice of the site. The 
consequence was that on November 21, 1794, the commandant- 
general of the Interior Provinces gave orders for transferring the 
mission to a place designated by Father Silva. On December 7 
of the same year Governor Mufioz delegated this task to Juan 
Cortés, of La Bahia. The order was carried out in 1795. This 
explains why the ruins of Mission Refugio are at the Copano Bay 
and not at the mouth of the San Antonio. It seems probable, on 
the other hand, that the name Mission Bay, at the mouth of the 
Guadalupe River, is a permanent mark of the brief career of the 


mission in that locality. 
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BRITISH CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING TEXAS 
XVIII 
EDITED BY EPHRAIM DOUGLASS ADAMS 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN? 


No, 272 Washington on the Brazos 
21st December 1844. 
My Lord, 

The Boat in which I left Galveston laid aground on the Bars 
between that place and Houston for a week, and hence my arrival 
here has been delayed till yesterday. But I avail myself of the 
first opportunity which presents itself, to report the tenor of a con- 
versation I have this morning had with President Jones and Mr. 
Allen, the Attorney General temporarily charged with the State 
Department. They declared generally their decided opinions that 
the people of this Country would abandon all thought of annexa- 
tion to the United States, if they could be formally certified of 
the recognition of their Independence by Mexico. 

I believe that these are the sincere convictions of this Govern- 
ment, and if the Independence of the Country were recognized 
by Mexico, and it consisted with the power of this administration 
to direct or controul the subsequent course of the people of Texas, 
it is no doubt highly probable that the idea of annexation would 
soon be firmly replaced by wiser and more becoming principles. 
I am sure, at least, that the efforts of this Government in that 
sense, would be frankly and heartily made. 

In making this admission I took the liberty, however, to re- 
mind the President that when General Houston first communi- 
cated to me the proposals of the Government of the United States 
in Ooctober 1843, I had ventured to express my inability to con- 
cur with them as to the dispositions of the people of Texas re- 
specting annexation and my belief that they would not have it 

IF, O., Texas, Vol. 9. 

*F. O. Texas, 9. Elliot to Aberdeen, No. 16, December 20, 1844, has 
been omitted. It transmitted a printed copy of President Jones’ mes- 
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in their power to resist the popular impulses in that direction. 
Events had established the soundness of those impressions; and 
fully admitting their better means of judging of the probable 
movements of the people of Texas in any supposed contingency, 
I must confess that I was still unfortunate enough to differ from 
them on the point they had drawn into question, very materially 
indeed, 

Whilst, therefore, it would be my duty to report the Presi- 
dent’s judgment to Your Lordship with whom it could not fail 
to have much more weight than my own, I should be compelled 
to add that I could not perceive there were any more sure grounds 
for thinking that the people of Texas were, or would be, less open 
to influence from the United States than they had hitherto been, 
and none whatever that that influence would not be actively em- 
ployed in favour of annexation, or at all events against the ac- 
complishment of settlement upon any other Views. 

When, I should see both Houses of Congress joining in Reso- 
lutions, voted unanimously or by large majorities, declaring the 
inexpediency, not to use stronger terms, of ever entertaining fur- 
ther proposals from any quarter, having in view the sacrifice of 
the separate existence of the Country, I should admit that it was 
reasonable to depend upon the steadfastness of the people. And 
speaking for myself, I would add that I should consider such a 
movement to be conclusive of the whole question, for it had long 
been clear to me that the fate of the people of Texas was only in 
other hands, because they were pleased or led to leave it there. 

The President knew much better than I did, that in the present 
temper of the public here, and so long as the annexation agita- 
tion existed in the United States it was out of the question to 
look for a different spirit in this quarter. He admitted that this 
was the case at present, but wished that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would transmit to me the proposals of which Your Lord- 
ship had spoken to Mr Ashbell Smith duly prepared for execu- 
tion, with Instructions to lay them before this Government for 
completion, at any moment that might be judged propitious for 
supporting settlement upon that footing, before the people. He 
could not but think that such a moment would present itself, and 
he had a confidence that it might at once be taken advantage of 
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for the final and durable accomplishment of a satisfactory set- 
ilement. 

I had only to repeat with respect to this proposal that I really 
cannot speak of it’s probable success or advantage in terms of 
confidence. And the single sure mode of preventing some very 
mischeivous complication for the safety of Mexico, that presents 
itself to my mind, is in the immediate adoption of a wise policy 
cu the part of that Government. 

Iter Majesty’s Government may feel assured that very earnest 
efforts are in course of progress in this Country, not perhaps di- 
rectly addressed to the Government, but certainly to the people 
and their Representatives, having in view the revival of hostilities 
in this quarter, so that an opening may be made for the operation 
of a variety of schemes and devices of the most dangerous char- 
acter to the security of Mexico. 

1 have in other places taken occasion to mention to Your Lord- 
ship my belief that the present Government of the United States 
was practically pledged to support this Government in the event 
of an invasion from Mexico, and I entertain no doubt upon fur- 
ther and better grounds of consideration that such a belief is wel! 
founded. I am disposed to think too that the manner of the 
pledge was not very different from what I suggested to Mr Paken- 
ham it might have been. 

The Government of the United States pledged themselves 
verbally to the Representatives of this Government before they 
signed the treaty, and those Gentlemen shewed the Copy of their 
own despatches, reporting the terms of the obligation, to the Sec- 
retary of State at Washington, who authorized them to convey 
his assent to the accuracy of their communication. 

Charles Elliot. 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN? 


No 18. Washington on the Brazos. 
December 25th. 1844. 
My Lord, 
On reperusing my despatch No 17 of this year, forwarded three 
°F, O., Texas, Vol. 9. 
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days since, I observe a mistake, which, with Your Lordship’s per- 
mission, I will now correct. 

I have said in that despatch that the first Communication of 
the proposals of the Government of the United States made to 
me by General Houston was in October /ast, instead of October 
1843. Your Lordship will probably have understood me to mean 
October 1843, but I have still to offer my excuse for the error, 
and I have the honour to be,* 

Charles Elliot. 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 
Downing Street. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN® 


Secret Washington on the Brazos. 
December 28th. 1844. 
My Lord, 

The President visited me a few Evenings since and spoke to 
me at length upon the present situation of Affairs here, and, as 
he wished that his views should be made known to Her Majesty’s 
Government in a confidential way, I have adopted this mode of 
communication. 

Before I fulfil his desire it may be convenient that I should lay 
before Your Lordship some means of estimating the weight due 
to his opinions, apart from his public claim to attention. 

He came here before the rupture with Mexico in search of pro- 
fessional employment as a Physician, but since that event has 
always been engaged in public life, either as a Member of the 
Houses of Legislature, for some time as Minister to the United 
States, and during the whole of the late Administration as Sec- 
retary of State. He is of course of the same politics as General 
Houston, and I have no doubt that his Administration will be 
marked by the same abstinence from the recommendation or coun- 
tenance of any of those vast but visionary schemes of policy, or 
speculation in point of finance, founded upon an imaginary pros- 


‘Elliot was mistaken in thinking his dispatch No. 17 stated the 
wrong date. 
5F, O., Texas, Vol. 9. 
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pective prosperity, which had gone so far to extinguish the Coun- 
try before General Houston’s return to power in 1841. 

Unlike most other public Men in the Southern parts of the 
American Confederacy or here, Mr Jones is remarkably can- 
tious and reserved, and with a moderate degree of the skill and 
firmness of his predecessor he will probably be able to controul 
affairs very materially with much less appearances of direct inter- 
position than General Houston, and with less stormy opposition 
than General Houston’s heats and rather free expression of his 
antipathies were apt to produce. In his intercourse with the 
European Governments I believe Mr Jones will be guided by a 
just appreciation that the only course which can be safe or suc- 
cessful is the direct. So far as I can judge he is not at all 
likely to make shipwreck of the fair and liberal consideration with 
which Her Majesty’s Government in particular, will regard the 
necessities of his position at home, by any unworthiness either in 
his representations, or his reserve. In private life he is a worthy 
and friendly man, of a plainness of speech, and simplicity of 
manner which help the feeling of confidence, and I certainly know 
no one in Texas, now eligible for the station he fills, of sounder 
Judgment, more experienced in the Affairs of the Country, or gen- 
erally better fitted for it. 

With this information I believe Your Lordship will be able to 
form a judgment upon the trustworthiness of his own exposition 
of his situation and purposes, as well as upon the soundness of his 
suggestions. He expresses the belief that the Majority of the in- 
telligent portion of this Community is aware that the best settle- 
ment for Texas is the preservation of their separate National ex- 
istence. But they have seen so little reason to think that Mexico 
would abandon it’s disquieting character of Warfare, the recent 
conditions and language of the Mexican Commissioners at Mata- 
moras have so effectually broken up any hope of the recognition 
of Independence by Mexico, and they have so little faith in the 
force of the mere advice of Foreign Powers, to bring about that 
result that it ought to be no matter of surprise there should be a 
very general feeling in favour of annexation to the United States. 

The result too of the late Election there, has naturally strength- 
ened that feeling and state of expectation; and upon the whole in 
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the present temper of the public here, I must see that this Gov- 
ernment can only watch the turn of events, and above all things 
carefully abstain from any course likely to persuade the people 
that they are secretly working against annexation. It may be de- 
pended upon, however, that they would neither advance one step 
to meet or encourage it. 

The policy of the Government, and he hopes and believes of 
the present Congress will be to let all further advances and pro- 
posals come from the United States, reserving their own right to 
reject or accept them, according to their complexion. And he 
might mention to me in connexion with this point, that if the 
Texian Commissioners at Washington last Spring had obeyed their 
Instructions they would never have signed that treaty. It’s com- 
pletion upon such terms was a source of great mortification and 
disappointment to General Houston and himself. In his sin- 
cere Judgment, and General Houston’s too, the United States 
had much better leave them alone to manage their own affairs. 
He has not much confidence in their ability to settle it in their 
way in their own Legislature, and for his own part he has a 
strong inclination to believe that parties there have made as much 
out of Texas as they intend just now, that they will be quite satis- 
fied to have broken up the late Negotiations and their consciences 
quite at ease with the thought that there will be no further trouble 
from Mexico in the way of invasion. 

In short foreseeing inevitable delays, and probably enough in- 
superable difficulties in that quarter and no long endurance of 
patience in this, he did anxiously hope that her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment would use it’s immediate and decisive influence with 
Mexico, to propose the recognition of Texas, simply and uncondi- 
tionally, leaving all the terms to be matter of arrangement in the 
treaty of peace. 

He does not doubt if it were in the power of this Government 
to declare to the people of Texas that such a proposal was before 
them, He and his friends would have strength enough to turn 
them aside from any further thought of annexation. He also ex- 
pressed the hope (already signified in my despatches) that Her 
Majesty’s and the French Governments would lose no time in plac- 
ing their Representatives here, in a situation to conclude definitively 
at any propitious moment, so that everything may be irrevocably 
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completed before disturbing movements can come back from the 
United States. 

Mr Jones wished me to inform Your Lordship that the most 
violent adherence to annexation here, came from a rising Sugar 
growing interest. This party believed that they had tested the 
capacity of the lower lands of Texas to produce Sugar, at least 
as well as those of Louisiana, and eagerly desired annexation that 
they might enjoy the protection afforded to Native grown Sugar 
under the United States tariff. When the proper time comes, if 
it come soon, and before this interest had grown to any strength, 
he had no doubt he should be able to shew those parties that they 
were no losers by settlement on the footing of Independence. 

I told the President that I would immediately communicate 
his views to Your Lordship; but with no means of forming any 
decided opinion upon the judgment of Her Majesty’s Government, 
I would venture to state to him as a matter of private impression 
that it seemed very unlikely to me they would ever be brought to 
interfere as decisively as He had suggested till they should be 
effectually certified that they were really acting in behalf of the 
Government and people of a durable and bona fide Nation of 
Texas. Mexico would indeed have just right to complain if it 
should appear in the sequel, that Great Britain had been doing 
no more than facilitating the quiet transfer of an immense Mexi- 
can territory to a third party behind a thin veil, soon to be 
dropped; which partly the Mexican people consider to be unjust 
and aggressive. 

The President observed to me amongst other things that I 
knew he was sincerely averse to a renewal of hostilities. Such 
a state of affairs would be in the highest degree inconvenient to 
this Country exhausting it of it’s Means, and filling it again with 
a class of persons of a bad description, of whom they had now 
almost got rid. But still if all other hopes failed, and Mexico 
continued it’s preparations, and threats, and incursionary warfare, 
he had deliberately made up his mind to retaliate. Looking to 
the disturbed condition of Mexico, and with General Houston’s 
skill (and it might be depended that the weight of his name would 
soon collect a large force) he should not despair of soon reducing 
Mexico to reasonable terms. 
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I told him that I should be very sorry to see such a state of 
things for I knew how true it was that every body was strong 
at home, and I felt quite safe in expressing the opinion that that 
truth would never be more signally or disastrously manifested 
than in the case of Texian invasion into Mexico. He cordially 
hoped that no such Measures would be necessary, and they would 
certainly never be resorted to by him till all other means and 
hopes of Settlement were exhausted. 

Charles Elliot 
To the Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN® 


Washington on the Brazos. 
December 29th 1844 


Secret. 


My Lord, 

I have been endeavouring during my visit here to gather some 
correct idea of General Duff Green’s position at this place; and 
generally of the nature and scope of his purposes. They are very 
curious, and by no means unworthy of Your Lordship’s notice. 

He was some time since named Consul at Galveston, an office 
almost without duties, but probably only offered and accepted as 
a convenient means of placing him in this Country. Your Lord- 
ship will perhaps have heard that he was sent first to Mexico as 
Bearer of the Instructions which led to Mr Shannon’s Correspond- 
ence with Senor Rejon; and coupling General Green’s family 
Connexion with Mr. Calhoun and the fact of his own involvement 
in the annexation agitation, it may be that Senor Rejon was not 
much mistaken in the impression that the excitement of a quar- 
rel might be one of the chief objects of that Correspondence, the 
more so as the tidings of a Misunderstanding would reach Wash- 
ington just in time to be helpful to Mr Tyler’s proposals for im- 
mediate Annexation. 

The President mentioned to me in confidence that Major Don- 
nelson had reminded this Government when he went to New Or- 
leans a few days since, that General Green had no other public 


°F. O., Texas, Vol. 9. 
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character than that of Consul at Galveston, and requested that all 
communication with him might be limited by that recollection 

The President thinks the explanation of this mistrust may be 
that these Gentlemen belong to different Sections of the Demo- 
cratic party (Major Donnelson to that of General Jackson, and, 
General Green to that of Mr Calhoun). But it tends to shew 
that even amongst the parties friendly to the Measure of annexa- 
tion, there is no cordial understanding, and amongst the larger 
and most influential part of the party (the Northern) it will cer- 
tainly have very few friends upon any terms likely to suit the 
South. 

In short circumstances satisfy me that his true position here is 
that of secret agent to the unshrinking advocates of annexation, 
in the United States, or I should rather say of extended mischief 
against Mexico, for it is manifest that their objects are not lim- 
ited to the annexation of Texas only. There are other purposes 
and wider plans in contemplation; and it is possible that it may 
not be the sincere wish of certain parties in the United States to 
see annexation affected immediately, or till they have shaped suit- 
able devices for the accomplishment of their schemes by the means 
of laws passed by this Legislature. General Green’s Mission seems 
to be rather to act upon Congress and the people than on the 
Government, for I think they are so little trusted by his friends, 
as he is by them. At all events Your Lordship may be assured 
that General Green has not the least weight with them. There 
was on the contrary an old feud between General Houston and 
himself in the United States, and he is certainly neither liked or 
trusted by this Government. 

The foundation of all his Schemes. is the incorporation of ¢ 
land Company, (ostensibly I suppose for the Settlement of the 
ungranted lands in Texas, but aimed particularly at the N. W. 
and Western Sections, and eventually to extend across the Rio 
Grande) with the management of their affairs in the hands of 
a Director appointed by themselves, powers to levy and maintain 
troops for defence against Indians, appoint their own Officers, 
raise and appropriate funds within the limits of the Company, 
privilege to collect all the import duties West of the Mouth of 
the Colorado, and in short with powers not unlike those of the 
East India Company, but with no definite legal controul left to 
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the Executive Government, and no practical means of carrying 
it into effect, if the case were otherwise 

The Company in consideration of these extensive powers and 
privileges to undertake the liability of the public debt of Texas, 
and to provide a certain fixed sum for the payment of the ex- 
pences of the Government, or what might more properly then be 
called, the Nominal Government. In point of language and ar- 
rangement the Bills will of course be as guarded as may be prac- 
ticable. But the real object is to transfer almost all the powers 
of the Constituted Authorities of this Country, with the use of 
it’s flag, for purposes of disturbance and spoliation in Mexico, 
to a Confederacy of political Speculators and Capitalists in the 
United States, the last, probably as yet existing only, in the imag- 
ination of the parties who have devised these projects; for it is 
hard to believe that any men of real character and substance have 
already lent themselves to such proposals, and still less furnished 
authority to bind them to the contemplated liabilities. 

The information I have received of General Green’s warlike 
Counsels is consistent with the scheme, for it is a feature of it 
that the Conquests beyond the Rio Grande are to be parcelled out, 
and sold for the advantage of the Company. As soon therefore 
as all is ready to go into operation, that is the course they would 
desire, and in the mean time efforts are probably in contempla- 
tion or in progress to forment the disorders and discontent in the 
Northern Provinces of Mexico. Keeping in view General Green’s 
implication in the Nullification Agitation, and intimate connexion 
with the leader of that party, the reflection will present itself 
that there may be in this strange Scheme some speculation of 
preparing for the disruption of the South from the North in the 
United States, and ultimately for the Establishment of a great 
Confederacy extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with the 
possession of the Californias. 

But be the secret and ulterior purposes, what they may, and 
their character ever so chimerical, it is manifest that the animus 
falls nothing short of a conspiracy against Mexico. And that 
such a plot should have emanated from an Officer of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in such near connexion and close con- 
fidential Correspondence with a Functionary at the head of the 
foreign affairs of that Country cannot fail to fix the very atten- 
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tive consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. Carefully perus- 
ing the late report of the Secretary of War in the United States 
for presentation to Congress I incline to think that this report 
may be connected with his proposal to establish posts towards the 
Mouth of the Columbia. 

I know too that one of General Green’s Schemes, contemplates 
the removal of some of the Indian Nations now within the United 
States to the regions between their Western border and the Rio 
Grande, probably with the intention of dispossessing the tribes in 
actual occupation, and pressing upon Mexico in that way. 

I shall of course endeavour to furnish Your Lordship with an 
accurate synopsis of these schemes as soon.as possible. But they 
are very carefully kept out of sight at present ; and if those earliest 
put forward should fail in the House of Legislature where they 
are presented I conclude that the more important will be set aside 
and kept concealed 

The President telis me that he hears of a test attempt in the 
Senate, but has no idea that it will pass, and leans to the belief 
that failure there will discourege further Movement. 


Charles Elliot. 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ABERDEEN TO ELLIOT’ 


Draft. Foreign Office. 
Captain Elliot. Decr. 31. 1844. 
No. 13.° 

Sir, 


As you will by this time have returned to your Post, I transmit 
to you a Copy of a Despatch which, during your absence from 


™¥, O., Texas, Vol. 9. The letter is unsigned. The enclosures cover 
the more important diplomatic communications passing between Aberdeen 
and British representatives in the United States, France, and Mexico, 
relative to the plan of preventing annexation. These despatches explain 
the reasons for the giving up of that plan, and for the adoption of the 
passive policy here outlined to Elliot. For detailed statement and quo- 
tations from despatches, see Adams, British Interests and Activities in 
Texas, ch. VIII; Smith, The Annexation of Texas, p. 404. 

*Aberdeen’s despatches to Elliot after No. 5, January 31, to No. 13, 
December 31, 1844, were all on routine business and have been omitted. 
They are in F. O., Texas, 9, and by number and date were: 

No. 6, February 3, 1844, acknowledging receipt of despatches. 
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Texas, I have received from Her Majesty’s Minister in Mexico, 
es well as a Copy of my reply to that Despatch, on the subject of 
the position of Mexico with reference to Texas, and of the urgent 
expediency of the recognition of the Independence of Texas by 
the Mexican Government. 

I transmit to you also Copies of four Despatches with reference 
tc the projected Annexation of Texas to the United States, as 
well as to the policy proper to be pursued by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment both in Mexico and the United States, with respect to 
that delicate question, which have been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government from Hler Majesty’s Envoy in the United States, to- 
gether with Copies of a Correspondence between me and Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris upon the same subject. I add to 
these Papers the Copy of a Despatch which I address this day to 
Mr. Bankhead.°® 

These Papers will put you in possession of the line of conduct 
which Her Majesty’s Government have pursued and intend to pur- 
sue both with regard to Mexico and to the United States, with 
reference to Texas. That line of conduct may be summed up in 
a few words. It is to urge Mexico by every available argument, 
an in every practicable Manner, to recognize without delay the 
Independence of Texas, as the only rational course to be taken 
for securing the real interests of Mexico, to which Country, the 

No. 7, April 3, 1844, acknowledging receipt of bills satisfying the 
“Eliza Russell” claims. 

No. 8, April 3, 1844, acknowledging receipt of despatches. 

No. 9. April 18, 1844, acknowledging receipt of despatches. 

No. 10, April 18, 1844, granting Elliot leave of absence. 

No. 11, November 4, 1844, transmitting claims of Mr. S. Merana upon 
Mexican government, and documents relating thereto. 


No. 12, Addington to Elliot, November 4, 1844, relating to the “Little 
Penn” claims, with copies of correspondence with Lizardi and Co. 

*The enclosures here listed are all to be found in F. O., Texas, 20, being 
copies transmitted to Elliot, and preserved by him in his archives. Taken 
in the order named by Aberdeen, they are as follows: 

Bankhead to Aberdeen, No. 54, July 31, 1844. 

Aberdeen to Bankhead, No. 30, September 30, 1844. 

Pakenham to Aberdeen, No. 74, June 27, 1844. 

Pakenham to Aberdeen, No. 76, June 27, 1844. 

Pakenham to Aberdeen, No. 123, November 13, 1844. 

Pakenham to Aberdeen, No. 127, November 28, 1844. 

Aberdeen to Cowley, No. 202, July 18, 1844. 

Cowley to Aberdeen, No. No. 371, July 22, 1844. 

Cowley to Aberdeen (Confid.), No. 568, December 2, 1844. 

Aberdeen to Bankhead, No. 49, December 31, 1844. 
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Annexation of Texas to the United States would be ruinous, while, 
an the other hand, we have carefully abstained from any ostensible 
Act which could influence the wild and dangerous spirit which, 
partly from National, but more from party purposes, has been 
roused and sustained by demagogues in the United States, in 
favour of the Annexation of Texas, and which wanted but the 
evidence of active interference on the part of Great Britain to be 
kindled at once into a flame. 

This policy we propose still to pursue, because, under present 
Circumstances, and until we can see our way more clearly with 
reference to the intentions of Mexico, as well as to those of the 
United States, under the altered circumstances which the Election 
of a new President may exhibit, we think a passive course, or 
rather a course of observation, the most prudent, and the least 
likely to involve us in difficulties with Mexico, or with the United 
States 

Our feelings, however, are in no way changed with regard to 
thc Independence of Texas. We consider that Independence of 
the highest importance for Mexico, for Texas herself, and even 
eventually for the United States, to which Country, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, the possession of Texas, although 
it might at the present Moment satisfy the peculiar interests of 
the South, and gratify the National vanity of all the States, would 
scarcely fail, in no long time, to become a serious source of Con- 
tention between the Northern and the Southern States, and, at 
the same time, expose the whole Confederation to great hazard. 

Her Majesty’s Government desire, therefore, that you should 
observe the greatest Caution in all your dealings and Conversa- 
tions with the Authorities of Texas, and that you should in no 
way Commit your Government to any line of active policy with 
regard to that Country. 

We have undoubtedly every reason to hope and believe that the 
present ruling Authorities in Texas will be found favourable to 
the Independence of their Country. Mr Anson Jones has the 
reputation of a Man of worth, judgment, and high minded feel- 
ings; and Mr. Ashbel Smith, who seems to be designated for the 
post of Secretary of State, is, to our personal knowledge, a man 
of excellent capacity, calm reflection, and holding sound opinions 
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respecting the position and interests of his Country. In these 
two Gentlemen, therefore we could place entire confidence. But 
we must always remember that the tide of public opinion may be 
too strong for them to withstand, especially if the pressure from 
without be, as it is not unlikely to be, applied with great force 
and craft. 

However decided, therefore, the opinions of the President of 
Texas and his Secretary of State may be in favour of non-an- 
nexation, they may be overborne especially if the folly or ob- 
stinacy of Mexico should still come in aid of the United States, 
and may be compelled, however unwillingly to give way to irresisti- 
ble Circumstances 

Under this view of the case whatever might be our prepossion 
in favour of actively supporting the Independence of Texas, good 
policy seems to point out the course I have described, at least for 
the present, as the only one which we can prudently pursue. 

You will not fail to observe, with the utmost viligence, the 
progress of events, and the changes which may take place in pub- 
lic opinion in Texas, and to keep Her Majesty’s Government cor- 
rectly informed on these points. 

I have no objection to Your verbally communicating the sub- 
stance of this Despatch, but not of it’s Inclosures, to the President 
and to Mr. Ashbel Smith, in whose steadiness, circumspection, 
and good faith I have much confidence. But you will on no ac- 
count allow any Copy of it to be taken, nor will you speak of its 
contents to any person except to the President and Mr Smith 

At the same time that you make such Communication, you will 
add the assurance that, although we feel confident that the threats 
of Invasion by Mexico are mere words, we do not the less appre- 
ciate all the injury which results to Texas from those threats, 
idle as they are, and shall not relax, but rather increase our efforts 
to induce Mexico to desist from so irrational and so prejudicial a 


line of Conduct 
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ABERDEEN TO ELLIOT” 
Draft. 
Captain Elliot. F. O. Decr. 31st. 1844. 
No. 14. 
Sir, 

I transmit to you herewith, for your information, Copies of 
two Despatches"? which I have received from H. M. Minister at 
Frankfort respecting a body of Germans who have gone to Texas 
with a view to settle in that Country. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN* 


Ne, 2:* Washington on the Brazos. 
January 2nd. 1845. 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint Your Lordship that Mr Allen 
the Attorney General and Secretary of State ad interim, informed 
me vesterday that the President had revoked the “Exequatur” 
issued to General Green as Consul to the United States for Gal- 
veston, owing to circumstances known to His Excellency which 
rendered that step necessary for the “interests, honour, and safety 
of the Republic.”** 

The President himself observed to me in allusion to this event, 
that no act of his public life had been so difficult for him, or oc- 
casioned him so much pain; But he had maturely considered 
his position and obligations, and was reluctantly carried to the 
conclusion that he could not have adopted any less stringent 
Measure without a dereliction of duty. 

It was a source of concern to me, both from a knowledge of 
the regret that the circumstance would occasion him, and other 


0K, O., Texas, Vol. 9. The letter is unsigned. 

“Not transcribed. 

*F. O., Texas, Vol. 13. 

uF, O., Texas, 13, Elliot to Aberdeen, No. 1, is missing from the 
archives. 

*The President’s objection to Duff Green was largely due to the lat- 
ter’s public accusation that the Texan government’s policy was being 
moulded by Elliot. The matter was smoothed over after Green had writ- 
ten a letter of disclaimer and apology. For details and correspondence, 
see Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, II, 
332-337, 346-351, in Am. Hist. Assoc. Report, 1908, II. Also Reeves, 
American Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk, 183, note 44. 
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considerations, that he did not feel himself at liberty to wait 
the answers of the Government of the United States. But in 
making this observation I would by no means be supposed to cast 
doubt upon the necessity or propriety of any conduct which this 
Government may have seen fit to adopt in such a grave emer- 
gency as the tenour of the Proclamation has furnished room to 
suppose. 

Indeed I think I should be in some sense wanting to the Gov- 
ernment of this Country, young in it’s relations with the rest of 
the world, if I omitted on an occasion of this kind to express my 
opinion, that their official intercourse whether personal or by 
correspondence cannot be conducted on terms of more care, or 
safety, or considerateness towards the proper Officers in com- 
munication with them; or at the same time in a manner more 
honourably mindful of that dignity and character which it is 
their duty to uphold. 

Charles Elliot. 


r. B. Galveston, January 15th. 1845. 

Since the above despatch was written General Green has pub- 
lished two letters in the Newspapers which I have cut out for 
Your Lordship’s perusal. In that of the 2nd Instant he seems 
to be under an impression that I had some part in the President’s 
proceeding towards him. That is a mistake. 

I ventured on the contrary (founding the liberty on my long 
intercourse with this Government) to suggest to the President 
whether it might not be possible and preferable to pause for 
answers from the Government of the United States before he 
took any steps against this Gentleman. For beyond other con- 
siderations I will not deny that I was sorry any Circumstance 
should occur likely to indispose General Green from the develop- 
ment of the Measures which appear to have formed the Subject 
of his private and confidential communications with the Presi- 
dent. They probably deserved publicity and attention, but the 
late events have apparently shut them up. 

These events however disclose one or two circumstances of 
some interest :—First, that he is at Washington in the confiden- 
tial employment of His Government, for otherwise he could not 
speak as he does of expecting “to encounter the combined in- 
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“fluence of the British Minister and the President of Texas act- 
“ing in concert for the purpose of defeating the wishes of a 
“majority of the people of Texas and the United States.” And 
again, “I am aware of the fearful odd against me, but I am not 
“dismayed.” In the second letter he speaks of what I have heard 
now for the first time since I have been in the Country, that is 
the existence of any British influence on “Our Western and North 
Western frontier.” It appears, by the use of the word “our” 
that General Green considers the Country to be part of the United 
States, or that he is already a Texian Citizen. 

The intention “to get possession of the Country between the 
“Nuecas and the Rio Grande for the purpose ete. ete. etc.”, is also 
certainly new te me, and so far as I know to every other person 
in this Country. But the most important feature that I observe 
in these letters is the care to contradict the rumour that He is 
to bring into Texas a large body of Indians. “So far from this, 
“one of the Measures which I proposed was to remove beyond 
“our limits the Indians that were now in Texas”. The mode of 
that removal is not disclosed, neither does he drop where they 
are to go, or who are to come in their places. 

Perhaps the report of the Secretary of War in the United 
States may furnish some means of divining what is proposed on 
these points. General Green probably considers that the Chero- 
kees, Seminoles, etc. ete. are semi-Civilized (in short they are 
not Indians in the Savage sense of the word) and I am very far 
from thinking that they would be the worst Citizens that could 
come into Texas, but it is not so plain that the driving back of 
the Comanchee end Apache tribes upon Mexico would be equally 
advantageous to that Republic. 

This Indian project is particularly remarkable, coupled with 
the authority of the Government of the United States to their 
diplomatic Agent here to move United States troops into any 
part of Texas that he sees fit. 

Tn the absence of General Green’s explanation of his own Meas- 
ures, privately and confidentially communicated to this Govern- 
ment, and with the glimpses of them that he affords, it must be 
admitted that they are a subject of curiosity and interest 


The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. le aoe 
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ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN?* 


Private. Galveston, January 15th. 1845. 
My Lord, 

A service of many years in the West Indies both in my own 
profession and in a Civil station connected with the Slave popu- 
lation, independently of my position here, have perhaps given me 
some qualification to form an opinion on a few of the points Mr 
Calhoun has noticed in the papers lately laid before Congress re- 
specting the Annexation of Texas. 

The accompanying notes were written for a private purpose 
that I sometimes hope to be able to accomplish; but it has oc- 
curred to me that Your Lordship may be willing to take the 
trouble of perusing them at the present conjuncture; and if that 
should be so, and it is thought they can in any way be useful to 
the public Service, I need not say that they are entirely at Your 
Lordship’s disposal. 

If they are of no interest or use to Her Majesty’s Government, 
I will take the liberty, (with my excuses for the trouble to which 
I have exposed Your Lordship) to ask that they may be for- 
warded to my Sister Lady Hislop, living at No 37 Wilton Crescent 
Belgrave Square. 

Charles Elliot 
To The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


[ Enclosure ]* 

Since I have been here I have carefully perused Mr Calhoun’s 
late Instructions to Mr Shannon?* in Mexico, as well as his de- 
spatch to Mr. King’? at Paris dated the 12th of August. 

The character of those to Mr Shannon has been stripped so 
bare by Sefor Rejon and the press in Mr Calhoun’s own Coun- 
try, that they may very justly be cast out of further notice— 
I will make one observation about them, however, which I have 
not remarked elsewhere, and that is, that if they were not in- 
tended to create a misunderstanding, the tidings of which should 


“i. 0., Texas, Vol. 13, 

BF. O., Texas, Vol. 13. 

*In U. S. Does. Ser. No. 449, Doc. 1, correspondence accompanying 
Tyler’s Message of December 3, 1844. 

"In Ibid., 39. 
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reach Washington just in time to help forward the President’s 
proposals for immediate Annexation, their motive is inscrutable 
to me. Assuredly there was no practical need to require Mexico 
at the end of the Month of October not to make a descent upon 
Texas, which Mr Shannon must have known could not be done 
before next Spring, on account of the State of the Country in 
the Winter Season, setting aside all consideration of the prospect 
of intestine troubles, hourly looked for at the date of Mr Shan- 
non’s Notes, 

The whole Series of these papers must I think, convince every 
impartial person that the absorption of this Country has always 
been deliberately intended by certain parties in the United States, 
and that the acknowledgment of the Republic of Texas (so far 
as those parties were concerned) was only a device for the quiet- 
ing of the question till they should be able to perpetrate an Act 
of Spoliation on Mexico, chiefly with the purpose to extend the 
Market for their own internal Slave Trade. 

I am sensible that it would be the height of injustice to sup- 
pose that the present Scheme of Annexation will be easily car- 
ried through the Legislature of the United States. But the at- 
tempt has been earnestly made and will be strenuously prose- 
cuted, and there is no reason to think that it will fail from any 
particular scrupulousness either in point of representation or 
means, on the part of the present Government. 

Mr. Calhoun pronounces that the Measure of Emancipation in 
the British possessions has been a total failure, and in support 
of that conclusion dwells at much length in the despatch to Mr 
King on the diminution of the supply of Sugar, which he con- 
siders to be entirely attributable to the change from forced to 
free labour. 

In setting out it is to be observed that it is more compendious, 
than a complete or accurate mode of estimating the Situation, 
happiness and prospects of Countries, to cipher out the sum of 
Sugar produced at different periods of time. The Averdupois 
Weight of Sugar is not decisive of such a question as Mr Cal- 
houn has raised. 

Without undervaluing that consideration it is not to be denied 
that more things than Sugar should have been thrown into the 
oalances before the pronunciation of this solemn sentence, for the 
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warning of the King of the French, that a great measure of jus- 
tice had utterly failed, and that the British Government are con- 
spiring to ruin every body else with whom they have friendly 
and profitable Commercial relations to redress the effects of what 
Mr. Calhoun seems to think was an Act of mixed folly and mis- 
chief. 

Passing on from these reflections, however, I would wish to 
observe that it is natural Mr Calhoun should be incompletely 
informed as to the real Situation of those Countries, either now 
or formerly—But if he had not of late abated the disposition to 
cause men to marvel at any course that may next suggest itself 
to his mind, it would have occasioned great surprize that he 
should have chosen a subject for the better instruction of the King 
of the French through Mr King of Alabama,’* on which it would 
be his best and certainly his manifest excuse to admit at once, 
that he is entirely wrong and mistaken; and it is to be hoped, 
heartily sorry and ashamed for what he has said and done. 

The position is that the West Indies and other British posses- 
sions where Slavery existed are in a ruinous condition, that state 
of things being mainly deduced, to his satisfaction, from the di- 
minished supply of Sugar. But if those possessions are in an 
incomparably sounder and happier condition than they were, he 
will of course agree that the measure has not failed, though the 
supply of Sugar has fallen short. 

Concerning Mr Calhoun’s Summum bonum, however, he may 
learn by applying to proper sources of information that the British 
Sugar growing possessions have very varying powers of produc- 
tion—And it will by no means surprize him to hear that the 
effect of a high protecting Duty on Sugar had been to fasten 
the whole energies of the proprietary almost exclusively to that 
product, thus inducing a destructive internal competition between 
Soils of extremely various capacities, at the total disregard of 
the plain rule that it is good to secure the means of living 
comfortably hefore men embark all their Capital in a Speculation 
in which there are many Competitors with equal or more advan- 


*William Rufus King. Member of Congress from North Carolina, 
1810-1816. United States Senator from Alabama. Minister to France, 
1844. Elected Vice-President of United States in 1852. Died, 1853. 
(Appleton, Encyclopedia of Amer. Biog.) 
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tages—-He will learn that long before there was any idea of early 
emancipation, the proprietary in the Old and exhausted Colonies, 
and even in Jamacia, had been severely distressed, and many of 
them utterly beggared, owing to the acquisition of new and rich 
Countries peopled at the close of the trade in too great a degree 
with adult Males, that planters in the British possessions. as in 
other parts of the World are not usually provident, and had been 
mistaking there, as elsewhere, profits and high prices on Capital 
in a fluctuating business, for steady revenue; that the peace,’® with 
the consequent increased supply from other quarters, had added 
to the pressure upon them, that in most of the Old Colonies the 
Soil had become so poor from the excess of this exhausting cul- 
ture as to demand heavy expense to sustain it with a diminish- 
ing return and reduced prices; that they did not feed their in- 
habitants, that the race of labourers in some of the rich were 
in a very unsound condition in point of division of the sexes, 
age of the Male population, force of growing children so as to leave 
room for disquieting reflections respecting the future condition 
of the Countries; that, finally, it is strictly true, that at the 
period of the measure of emancipation, accompanied by a noble 
act of justice and generosity, it had only come in good time to 
save the great body of the Mortgagees from following the great 
body of the proprietary in the road to ruin, and restoring to 
some of the richest Colonies in the West Indies the hope of say- 
ing their population from extinction. 

This was the state of circumstances at the period of emanci- 
pation, even in that Sugar point of view which has satisfied Mr 
Calhoun’s judgment. But the British Government felt that there 
were other considerations which it consisted with their duty and 
honour to estimate more preciously than pounds weight of Sugar, 
or of gold and silver. The wrongfulness of the Institution in 
the sight of God and Man, its debasing effects on Master as well 
as Slave, the temper of the Nation in respect to it, the claim of 
that population to the rights of British Law, and to all the 
reparation of which the nature of circumstances would admit for 
the wrongs that they and their ancestry had suffered. 

Is it possible that an American Statesman, of mark, can in- 


“That is, the peace of 1815 after the Nepoleonice wars. 
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deed suppose that the British Government and Nation consider 
the measure of emancipation to be an error, and that the question 
now with them is how it shall be counteracted? that the feeling 
there is “That what has been done cannot be undone”. Is this 
then the state of information and belief of one of the leading 
Statesmen of the United States of America as to the temper of 
the British Government and people respecting the measure of 
emancipation ? 

What incredible ignorance; what a deplorable exposure is here! 

Can a person of such training, and in such a Station, doubt 
the existence of the real motives which dictated this measure? 
Is he so ignorant of their force?—The last state of that man is 
worse than the first! 

Mr Calhoun may learn by consulting the papers that the fail- 
ure of produce was fully expected—How little soever he may 
understand that any considerations should prevail over the sordid, 
it is nevertheless true that Great Britain was prepared to incur 
that loss with the other heavy burden which this measure entailed 
upon Her. 

And wisely too, for the price, great as it was, was none too 
much, that purchased lasting honour for Great Britain, and 
mighty benefits not only for Great Britain, and the race of men 
that Great Britain redeemed from Slavery, but for all the Nations 
of the Earth still suffering from this terrific moral disease, and 
for the generations of men that it will save from that curse, and 
raise up to the Stature of human beings. 

It can hardly be that Mr Calhoun, in his wiser mood, does not 
perceive that the example of Great Britain will, sooner or later, 
be followed by every Christian people in the World, not by in- 
trigue, and indirect means, and the miserable machinery that he 
has imagined, so unworthily of his character and station, but by, 
the irresistible force of right principles, and a sense of honest 
shame. Cavils and strictures, and poor conceptions on such a 
matter from any quarter are less than naught, and will be for- 
gotten with Mr Calhoun, and all the passing things of the hour. 
But history will record this measure of emancipation with its 
sacrifices, and the blessings which it purchased, as the worthiest 
deed in the most gloricus career that any family of human race 
has yet run, the mightiest victory that any people ever achieved 
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over their selfishness and cupidity, for the sake of justice, and 
the cause of the helpless and oppressed, to the end of time. 

It was from the state of circumstances (briefly sketched above) 
respecting the state of property and the population, long before 
and at the period of the emancipation that, and with a large 
consideration of all those higher motives, and a comprehensive 
recollection of the vast nature of the change, and the slow but 
sure consequences that such a change has always produced on the 
human race: these were the considerations with which a just 
and informed person would bring to the examination of the 
present situation and prospects of those Countries; and the World 
will determine how nearly Mr Calhoun approaches to a fit condi- 
tion of mind for sitting in judgment on such a case as this. 

Adverting to the condition of the population, Mr. Calhoun 
might gather in his researches that it had not consisted with 
the sense of right of the English Legislature to set up a great 
internal Slave Trade amongst their possessions when they abol- 
ished the African, and to recruit the rich Soils and unhealthy 
Climates where men decay under hard toil impelled by the Whip, 
at the sacrifice of the population in the exhausted and compara- 
tively speaking the healthy, where men increase, though Sugar 
fails. He will discover in the prosecution of his task and at 
no advanced stage of it, that the real state of the fact in the 
British possessions where Sugar is produced, is not so much that 
there has been any unaccountable or desperate failure of the sup- 
ply since the Emancipation but that a great deal too much was 
wrung from the soil and people under the old system, particu- 
larly towards its close when the means of manufacturing by im- 
provements in machinery and the use of Steam every where ex- 
ceeded the amount of the fruits of the Earth that could be 
brought to the Mills. It is well known (and the cause is well 
understood) that there is a vast difference where Slavery exists, 
between the advance of improvement in agricultural processes, 
which are the work of the Slave, and the mechanical, which are 
the invention of free men; and hence a pressure upon the people 
and the soil, not at all consistent with the well understood inter- 
ests of the Countries, or indeed with their durable cultivation for 
any steadily profitable purpose. 
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Mr Calhoun will deduce another conclusion from an investi- 
gation of this subject, which will be interesting to him, for it is 
in accordance with his principles of fiscal policy, namely; that 
one of the sure ways to help Countries to ruin is to blight them 
with high protecting duties upon particular portions of their 
produce 

He will remark, and that too should be another pleasing dis- 
covery to him, so far as his political economy is in question that 
if those British possessions send much less revenue, or what might 
more properly be called tribute to an absentee proprietary in 
Europe, they take and consume a great deal more of their own 
produce, and of all other things both from England, and other 
parts of the World, his own Country inclusive. 

He will find too, and that discovery will be grateful to him 
both as a philosopher and a Philanthropist (but perhaps I should 
ask his pardon for calling him a Philanthropist for I observe 
that he has rather repudiated that word, but nevertheless there 
are such people)—He will find, however, philanthropist or not, 
that population is rapidly increasing, that education is common 
amongst the children, that the vices which Slavery begets, both 
in the Enslaver, and in the Enslaved, are in course of slow, but 
sure, eradication, and lastly, that no inconsiderable number of 
that hue of men, who we learn, upon his authority, are to perish 
if they are made free in America, flourish and do credit to high 
station under the British Crown in the West Indies. 

It will be no light stroke to Mr Calhoun if some one of them 
should see fit to correct his headlessness and animadvert on his 
less pardonable spirit. For it would not be in human nature 
that the lesson should be administered without stern severity; 
and the doctrine and matter into which he has been betrayed in 
his later exercitations, for the guidance of Kings and Ministers, 
would be roughly handled by Men of Colour in the West Indies, 
to the full his equals in capacity, and instruction, and character, 
and be it observed, that it is no disparagement to him to say so, 
for I speak only of very able and honourable persons. 

Mr Calhoun’s Mistakes and lack of information, on this subject, 
not only reach beyond the seas. He does not appear to have any 
clear conceptions of the possible, and the probable, near his own 
Gates. 
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Some of the most intelligent and experienced persons with 
whom I am acquainted in Louisiana and Mississippi, have assured 
me that they make no doubt those Countries would produce, cer- 
tainly more Cotton, and probably more Sugar, (Mr Calhoun’s 
test of the practicability of any Scheme that is to leave the Black 
Man the Master of his own body, and the wages of his own toil) 
within ten years after Slavery had quietly disappeared, at much 
less cost of production, and an immensely increased consumption 
of other merchandize and supplies 

With regard to Sugar there may be less ease in the transition 
from slavery to free labour because of the continuous nature of 
the toil, and the want of sufficient labour in the market as yet 
to secure it at sufficiently moderate rates of wages, to leave the 
present rates of profit on the produce, and because too of the 
expensive nature of present processes, and the great proportion 
of Capital involved in the fixed form of costly buildings, and 
superfluous Machinery 

But Mr Calhoun will remember that Sugar is entirely a forced 
production in the United States, under the effect of a high pro- 
tecting duty, and if that duty were removed, as he will certainly 
think it should be, there will very soon be no other Sugar pro- 
duced in the United States than is made on small farms, by eco- 
nomical processes; and at no more than average rates of profit. 
In that way, however, and under circumstances in which it would 
be out of the question to work large gangs of Slaves, or Slave 
labour at all at any profit, I firmly believe that more Sugar 
will soon come to be produced in the United States than is the 
case under the present system. But to revert to Cotton for a 
moment, which is the great staple of Slave labour in America, 
prices have fallen so low that the time has very nearly arrived 
when it can only be produced to profit, in the United States, on 
small farms in an inexpensive way, and by free labour, always 
cheaper, because better than Slave labour. That it may be pro- 
duced in that way, I suppose even Mr Calhoun will not deny. 
At all events it is certain that a considerable amount of the 
Cotton brought to market in Texas is the produce of the labour 
uf the free man, either in part or entirely. If Mr Calhoun has 
recently visited the great Cities of the South, he can hardly fail 
to have been struck at every hour of the day with some remark- 
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able proof of the rapid pace with which free labour is displacing 
that of the Slave; and if he really imagines that Her Majesty’s 
Government suppose that the peaceful and gradual emancipation 
of Slavery in the United States would be attended with disas- 
trous consequences to the wealth and happiness, and strength of 
the Country, it is good proof that his mistakes are very deeply 
rooted, but nothing more. Her Majesty’s Government, I am very 
sure, can have no share in such extremely fallacious opinions, 
and if they entertained those evil designs against the prosperity 
of the United States which Mr Calhoun has imputed to them, 
they can desire nothing better than his Councils and their con- 
sequences should prevail. 

They who strive for the illimitable continuance, and extension 
of the field of Slavery in the United States are no sound friends 
of the strength, happiness, and integrity of that Confederacy. 

Mr Calhoun has resorted largely in his advice to the King of 
the French, to a very excellent and able Magazine published in 
England, and though it has not been his safe “letter writer” 
on this occasion, for reasons which it would not be hard to ex- 
plain, he might, nevertheless, apply himself attentively and with 
advantage to a good deal of the doctrine expounded in those 
pages. 

In reference, for example, to this particular subject, it would 
have reminded him in an hundred eloquent and instructive pas- 
sages (better worthy of being drawn under the notice of the King 
of the French by Mr King than the Bill of parcels which Mr 
Calhoun collected, for His Majesty’s attention) that civil and 
religious freedom, and instruction made Mr Calhoun and his An- 
cestors, and his Country what they are, not in the half Century; 
the yesterday which has succeeded the Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, but in the slow growth of the Centuries which 
preceded it; and that the one thing which contributes most to the 
ruin of all the Great Empires of the past, was Slavery. Does Mr 
Calhoun indeed wish to consider this subject of British emanci- 
pation largely and attentively? Let him carry his thoughts for- 
ward two hundred years, and then let him suppose, if he will, 
that these wise and generous efforts of himself and his friends 
have saved this cherished institution for their Country so long. 

What does he think would be the condition of his Country of 
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South Carolina, and its races of Slave holder and Slave, and the 
race of the free black Man in the West Indies at the end of that 
time. It is hard to say what change the Colour of their faces 
might have undergone, but in every other respect their condition 
would be worse than reversed. For freedom and religious instruc- 
tion will raise the hardy Slave labourer to a higher station in no 
long lapse of time; But all experience has proved that it takes 
ages of oppression and of the gradual growth of resistance which 
oppression induces, to harden the fibre and unlift the character 
ot an effeminate and subjected Master Class; and it has been the 
lot of all Master Classes of Slaves to become feeble and enslaved. 
It would be painful indeed to pursue such an enquiry, and unneces- 
sary, for there is no rational ground to believe that such a curse 
is reserved for any of the people of our blood and race as the 
protraction of Slavery, let Mr Calhoun, and the rash and heed- 
less Advocates of the System say and do what they may. 

Mr King, it is apprehended, found it hard to persuade the 
King of the French (notwithstanding the date of the despatch, 
and the state of circumstances existing at that time) that be- 
cause Sugar had fallen off in the West Indies, and because Mr 
Calhoun cannot divest himself of the imagination that the British 
Nation desire to ruin their Neighbors, (and I suppose to consume 
all their Manufactures themselves) and to come to the point, be- 
cause the Annexation of Texas had been made an issue in the 
pending Presidential Election, that His Majesty should approve 
of an Act of Spoliation on Mexico, with all its certain and dan- 
gerous consequences. 

His Majesty is a Gracious Prince. But Mr King must have 
certainly subjected the Royal Countenance to a hard trial when 
he had frankly entered upon the task of persuading the King that 
it was for the safety of Mexico to render the United States con- 
terminous with that Country, by the advance of the U. S. line 
several hundred miles nearer to the Pacific! 

It is not for me to speculate upon the thoughts or words of 
the King of the French on the occasion of this dashing at- 
tempt at a surprize by the American Minister at Paris. But 
it is at least certain that the very last thing His Majesty would 
do, would be to countenance an Act of rapine on a weak Nation, 
from motives of groundless hatred to a powerful one, and the 
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intention to extend the market for the internal Slave trade of 
the United States. 

But leaving the thoughts of Princes, Mr Calhoun must know 
that there are enough of Plain men in his own Country, and else- 
where, who will exercise their right to speak to this point (for 
he cannot enslave them and send them to Texas to be sold) and 
they will tell him something to the following effect 

This Scheme of Annexation is founded on mixed feelings of 
ill will and envy against Great Britain, and a rapacious spirit 
against Mexico, and it may be, a dangerous purpose against the 
integrity of the present Union, and, assuredly, in no trifling de- 
gree, by sordid motives, and impulses of personal ambition, on 
the part of many of its most ardent supporters. 

The Fathers of the United States when they imagined, and 
shaped the Scheme of society under which that people live, and 
might live so flourishing and respected, knew that it could only 
subsist by the maintenance and improvement of the great and 
good qualities of the race from which they sprung. 

There was no hatred, no malice, or uncharitableness in their 
hearts towards Great Britain, or any Country. They desired 
that their descendants should emulate what was right, and avoid 
what was wrong, in England, and everywhere. They might have 
had too little regard to some considerations, and hoped too san- 
guinely on other points, but it is their just praise, and it will re- 
main to them, let the fate of the United States be what it may, 
that their Scheme was based on the generous principle that men 
can be so just, and so honest, and so true to themselves, and 
to all the World, as to be trusted with the unchecked direction 
of their own affairs. 

They knew well, indeed, what would follow from the prev- 
alence of envy, and aggression, and cupidity, and dishonest ful- 
filment of engagements, and political intrigue, and the vulgar 
devices of Electioneering knavery, and the postponement of the 
claims of the great and the good to the clamour of demagogues. 
They knew that if there should come to be a substitution of the 
things glaring, and fulsome, for the things, just, and sound, in 
the Counsels of the Government to the Legislature, in the press, 
in the oratory of the political Arena, and the public meetings of 
the people; they knew, and predicted, and warned the people that, 
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when that virtue and simplicity, and sound practice in the busi- 
ness of self government, which the bye gone system had trained 
them in, should decay or degenerate, into the tyranny of an un- 
controlled democracy, and when all those other evils should grow 
up in the stead of regulated freedom, and plain words, and pure 
morals, and just purposes, they would be worm and moth in their 
Charter, and reduce it to dust, before the wax, with which it 
was sealed had melted away. 

Watchful observers in the United States and elsewhere, must 
remark with anxiety that the race of their great Statesman is 
rapidly passing away, that their influence is almost gone, that 
men of incomparably meaner dimensions are taking their places, 
and that there are other painful evidences of the grave truth that 
whilst the elements of durable power and happiness are of slow 
growth in Nations, as in Individuals, the decay of lights, and 
virtue, and the spirit of compromise is fearfully rapid. 

But solicitously as these things are regarded in England (as 
they are too in the United States) Mr Calhoun manifests very 
erroneous and poor conceptions of the feeling of the British Gov- 
ernment and Nation towards the North American Confederacy. 

They desire nothing but happiness, peace, honour and _pros- 
perity, for the United States abroad and at home, for they well 
know that any convulsion in that System, or any great misfor- 
tune or shame arising out of it would be, in the words of a liv- 
ing English Statesman on another point, “a heavy blow and a 
great discouragement,” tc the cause of human freedom and rights. 

For my own part, and a varied experience of men and affairs 
may give me some claim to offer an opinion, I will not deny 
that I see more reason to hope for the improvement and safe 
keeping of the principles of true freedom, and real liberality cer- 
tainly in Prussia, or even in Australia, or Russia, than in the 
United States of America. I mean that freedom which is largely 
regardful of the rights of others, be they ever so weak, and that 
liberality which considers and respects the opinions of the mi- 
nority, be they ever so few. The course of those Countries is one 
of improvement in the way of public right, at a various rate of 
progress indeed, but still of sure improvement. The course of 
the United States is not one of improvement in the things essen- 
tial to the maintenance of their scheme of society, and it is well 
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known that the wisest and best Men in that Country are casting 
their thoughts upon the past with regret, for it is hard to recede, 
and upon the future with anxiety, for it is impossible to stand 
fast. 

Desperate public Men in the United States have ceased to 
address themselves to the reason of their fellow Citizens, their 
attack is upon their passions. What the consequences may be, 
or how soon, no man can tell. 

Mr Calhoun’s strong prejudices and political eagerness have 
blinded his judgment, not only as to the feelings of Great Britain, 
towards the United States, generally, but with regard to Slavery, 
particularly—If he had been contented to take his stand on the 
position, that great as the evil of Slavery is, and much as it. is 
to be desired it should be removed, no fair comparison can be 
instituted between the situation of Great Britain, in this par- 
ticular, and that of the United States, every reasonable man 
would admit that Statement. But what is to be said of a high 
functionary of a great Republic, ,founded on an .Instrument 
bristling with declarations of equal rights, who frights the world 
from its propriety (mero motu too, for there was no need to 
touch the subject) with the astounding doctrine that freedom is 
not a good thing per se, for the laboring people of the darker hue, 
and that it has been found to be particularly injurious to the 
eyes and limbs, and understandings of the enfranchised black 
people! 

What can be adequately said of such a course by such a man, 
and in such a station, and in the division of feeling that exists 
upon the subject in this Country, but that like the desperate 
Malay he is “running amuck”, stabbing at friend and foe, and 
probably ending his wild race, a self mangled victim. 

If freedom produces this mischief on black people, it must in 
some dgree do so, upon white. That has not been ascertained 
to be the fact, and I am inclined to believe that Mr Calhoun 
has collected his (black) statement from some very inaccurate 
statistics. At all events it is no satisfactory thing to have re- 
marked that there are fewer deformed or helpless coloured peo- 
ple in a state of slavery than in a condition of freedom. The 
inference is painful 

Let it not be supposed that I am one of these persons who 





| 
| 
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cast general blame on the Slave holding proprietary of the United 
States. Nothing can be farther from my feeling and purposes. 
I am well acquainted with many of these gentlemen, and I know 
that their people are humanely treated, and lightly worked, and 
well clad, and lodged and fed: And much more than all this, 
that the responsibility of their training for better things is deeply 
felt, and most honourably discharged at large pecuniary sacrifice, 
and in the beginning at no trifling amount of suspicion and ill 
will on the part of their neighbours; giving way now (as all such 
feelings will, before right motives and firm conduct) to the 
sounder spirit of assent, and laudable emulation. The whole 
Country is their Debtor. But the manifest error of these worthy 
persons is that they judge of the system from their own practice, 
forgetting that it constitutes the exception to the rule. 

I will freely admit, however, that the Slave population of the 
United States of America appears to me to be better cared for, 
and in an incomparably more advanced condition in point of 
intelligence than any other that I have ever seen (and I have had 
a long and extensive experience on this subject). But this ob- 
servation only convinces me more firmly that there is no ground 
for the arguments of the persons who resist further change and 
improvements, and who would continue to subject a people to the 
purchase and sale conditions of Cattle, arrived long since at the 
condition of an intelligent peasantry. 

I remember to have read a Speech of Mr McDuffie’s*® deliv- 
ered some years since in the Senate) connected with this subject, 
which seemed to me to be pregnant with truth and soundness 
up to a certain point; but thenceforward falling lamentably short 
of any just practical advice. 

He dwelt with perfect truth, and beaming pride on the prog- 
ress that this race had made on this Continent, he contrasts 
their situation with the state of the race on the Coast of Guiana; 
he compared it with that of several of the peasantries of Europe. 
In due succession it might have been supposed that he would 
have concluded with an assertion of their rights, as well as fit- 
ness, and with earnest advice to adopt at once some safe prin- 


George McDuffie. Member of Congress from South Carolina, 1821- 
1834. Governor of South Carolina, 1834-1836. United States Senator, 
1842-1846. (Appleton, Cyclop. of Amer. Biog.) 
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ciples for their gradual emancipation from a state of things, 
totally incompatible with their present stature in the scale of 
humanity, at utter variance with the fundamental principles of 
the society in which they live, and full of danger to the well be- 
ing of the Country. 

Mr McDuffie, however, did not appear to see that length, and 
fer any thing I could observe to the contrary in his very remark- 
able speech, he woyld have the system stand where it was, till 
time, and the course of circumstances had obliterated all vestige 
of the black race, and the fields were full of Slaves of the same 
Colour as their Masters. 

The imputation to which the Slave States are justly liable is, 
not that they do not at once emancipate the Slaves, for that can- 
not be done with safety, but that they make no preparation to 
do so by prohibiting the future exportation of such persons as 
merchandize, and by the establishment of schools for the Chil- 
dren, and by all the means of preparation which did so much to 
pave the way in the British Colonies, and, above all, by the estab- 
lishment of liberal principles for the gradual introduction of the 
people of Colour (under proper guarantees of good conduct, and 
steady employment, and perhaps a property qualification) to the 
full privileges of Citizenship. Till this is done the United States 
have no just pretension to be called a land of freemen. 

The great stain, however, of the Old Slave States, and it is 
a terrible one (and to the honour be it said, of a great portion 
of the Inhabitants, terribly felt) is the internal Slave Trade. 
Moderate men do not reproach them that they have Slaves: 
That is their misfortune, and it is not to be denied that Great 
Britain shared deeply in the original sin. But the heavy charge 
against them is that they desire to get rid of them by foreign 
traffic, and that some of their Statesmen are striving, heart and 
soul, to extend the market for this deeply wicked traffic. 

For my own part, who have had the unhappiness to see many 
of these unfortunate people, traveling in chains to the Southern 
Market through the land of Washington and the greatest spirits 
that America ever produced, I could not but reflect how exten- 
sively that race had contributed to the happiness and strength 
of these Countries, and thus directly to the fostering of the very 
men who achieved Independence; and here was their reward! 
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I have not the least hesitation in declaring my own feeling 
that such a Slave trade is incomparabiy more indefensible than 
the African. In the one, men are selling the people and the 
descendants of people like Cattle, who have lived with their 
Fathers, or been born and brought up by the side of their Chil- 
dren, who have rejoiced with them, and sorrowed with them, and 
toiled for them, and whose final lot is the swamp, and the burn- 
ing sun of the Banks of the Mississippi, where they too often 
languish and die in the very year of their arrival, under a new 
and hard task, in a climate as strange to them as to the Whites, 
with whom they were reared. 

In the other, men at least are not adding the sin of ungrate- 
fulness, to the meanness of cupidity. The African is nothing to 
him, or he to the African, but the recollection of the gangs of 
people, who I have seen travelling through Virginia in Chains, 
will never pass away from me. It happened to me to be then 
perusing Mr Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, and I could not but 
feel the force of his eloquent lines upon the subject of Slavery 
very strongly. When he thought of it he trembled for his Coun- 
try! Nothing that ever fell from his pen does more honour to 
Mr Jefferson than that striking page, and I greatly fear that 
there are rash Councils in operation in the United States, which 
may render it little short of prophetic 

Mr Calhoun remarks for the instruction of the King of the 
French, that to form a correct conception of what would be the 
result of freedom to the Blacks in the United States, (brought 
about by the influence of Great Britain,) we must cast our looks 
not to Jamaica, but to Saint Domingo. This influence of Great 
Britain, of which Mr Calhoun speaks so often may be very good 
matter to help the polls in the United States, but it is not ex- 
actly calculated for the Royal Cabinet of the Tuileries. It must 
be perfectly understood in that quarter to be no more than a 
creation for certain political objects in the United States. The 
King and all the rest of the World know that Great Britain has 
used no other influence, than the influence of example, and that 
to be sure is forcible enough. It will do its work in time, and 
peacefully, not to the injury, but to the incalculable advantage 
of the United States. But it may be asked, if real efficacy should 
be given in the United States to the principles which prevailed 
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in Jamaica, (duly modified according to the circumstances) why 
the King of the French should not be suffered to cast his eyes 
towards Jamaica, rather than Saint Domingo, in forming a judg- 
ment upon the probable result? 

If there are none of the antecedents of the dismal story of 
Saint Domingo, in the measure of emancipation in the United 
States, it is reasonable to think that there will be none of the 
events. Let us hope there may be none of those antecedents, for 
that tale is full of warning, and may be summed up in a few 
words. 

Saint Domingo was lost to France by the madness of the peo- 
ple. It was saved to her, or might have been saved (but for an 
Act of perfidy and cupidity of which the world has seen few 
worse examples) by the wisdom and conduct of a Black Man, and 
it was cast again into utter desolation from which it has never 
recovered by the rashness of Napoleon, at the cost of the flower 
of the French Army. 

St Domingo is not a desert because Black Men are free, or 
idle, or because of any of Mr Calhoun’s prejudices against the rights 
of that race. The history of that Country will prove that those 
people are as susceptible of improvement, by freedom and Chris- 
tian Instruction, as any other in the world.—It will shew that 
great Men can have black faces, and unhappily that white Men 
can have black hearts; that the virtues of generosity, and con- 
stancy, and courage were as freely displayed by blacks as whites 
in that memorable struggle, and lastly, that the true curse of St 
Domingo has been pronounced of old, and came to pass by the 
neglect of the sacred warning, that the sins of the Fathers shall 
be visited on the Children to the third and fourth generation. 
The great Calamity of St Domingo is the hatred and jealousy 
between the mixed and black races, springing originally from 
the vices of the Whites, formented afterwards by their dark pol- 
icy, and now reckoned against them by men of that Colour who 
have occasioned almost the whole burden of misery and wretched- 
ness which has fallen upon that Jand. Let Mr. Calhoun assure 
himself that the fairest race of men in this planet, exposed to 
analogous disasters, and outrages, and calamities of all kinds, 
would have fallen as low as these unfortunate people; and still 
more should he bring himself to acknowledge that the single 
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sound treatment for such a state of things is to help them with 
counsels to cherish their freedom ardently, and to regulate it 
wisely, and to heal their differences, and, above all things, to 
instruct their Youth in the fear of God. 

He would agree that it was only by such means that a fallen 
White people could be raised, and where is the wisdom, or jus- 
tice, of this finger of scorn against an unhappy race of Black 
Men. Victims of desperate crimes and calamities, not of their 
creation ? 

St Domingo was no pleasing subject to draw under the notice 
of the King of the French, neither, I must say, is it at all to be 
detected that Mr Calhoun was better able to instruct His Majesty 
therein, than on any of those other points which Mr. King was 
desired to expound. 

His Majesty’s course with respect to the Slave Colonies of 
France, and His remedies for the disastrous state of things in 
St Domingo, would probably be of a totally different character 
from any that He would collect from Mr Calhoun. It is indeed 
to be believed that He would rather cast his looks Jamaica-wards, 
in any contemplated changes on this point, than to any direction 
that Mr Calhoun would indicate. 

It may be observed in conclusion, that Mr Calhoun has rushed 
into an extremely unfortunate situation, on this whole subject. 

He has unjustly attacked Great Britain; failed in an attempt 
to create coldness between France and that Power, in a moment 
of some crises; most unnecessarily aggravated the distrust and 
dislike with which he has long been regarded by a large part of 
the people of the United States, and, at the same time, contrived 
by his late Councils and correspondence, to do more injury to 
the cause which it was his purpose to sustain, than the whole 
host of Abolitionists in the United States could have effected in 
years of agitation. I certainly am one of those persons who re- 
gret the vexation and chagrin he has brought upon himself, for I 
have the honour of some slight acquaintance with him, and I cor- 
dially respect his high private character, and distinguished abil- 
ities. 

Charles Elliot. 
Galveston, January 14th. 1845. 
'Endorzed] In private letter from Capn Elliot of Jan. 15/45. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861: A History of the 
Education of the Colored People of the United States 
from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War. By Car- 
ter Godwin Woodson, Ph. D. (New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1915. Pp. v, 454. $2.00.) 


This book is an important contribution to the history of the 
negro race in America. Beginning with the efforts of benevolent 
clergymen to instruct the first comers from Africa in the rudi- 
ments of learning in order to prepare them for an understand- 
ing of the Christian religion, the author traces throughout the 
slavery era tie slow and uncertain progress of the negro in the 
pursuit of the white man’s learning. Naturally, progress was 
uneven. The author shows how religious conviction, political phi- 
losophy, social prejudice, the development of the plantation sys- 
tem, abolitionist ardor and the newer slave code in turn had to 
do not only with the quantity of instruction that was allowed the 
negro but also with the character of it. Jt is not necessary to 
follow his stery here. Its trend is sufficiently indicated in cer- 
tain of the chapter headings: “Religion with Letters,” “Edu- 
cating the Urban Negro,” “The Reaction,” “Religion without 
Letters,” “Learning in Spite of Opposition,” “Educating Negroes 
Transplented to Free Soil,” “Higher Education,’ “Vocational 
Training,” “Education at Public Expense.” There is a long 
appendix of decuments which illustrates various phases of negro- 
education. propaganda. The book is supplied with an extensive 
bibliography and a fair index. 

The author has evidently been at pains to tell his story accu- 
rately. He has searched widely and collected an abundance of 
material. Although his stvle can not be termed eloquent or pol- 
ished, in the main it is clear and readable. Of a doctor of 
philosophy of one of America’s greatest institutions of learning, 
these things. were to be expected. Of a negro, it is hardly to be 
expected, perhaps, that he should write in scientific detachment, 


without racial bias. 
Of the failure to pass this test of historical scholarship the 
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pages of the book offer ample testimony. Ignoring the condition 
of the negro in the African forest, the writer would have it that 
by lack of instruction the slaves were “reduced . . . to the 
plane of beasts’ and thereby “developed bad traits which since 
their emancipation have been removed only with great difficulty” 
(p. 12). Masters who refused to educate their negroes were “male- 
volent” (p. 64) and “merciless aristocrats” (p. 68); the project 
of colonization was but a “subterfuge” to prevent education; and 
John Wesley, who could have known but little of the race, is 
quoted with approval to the effect that the African is not stupid 
in his own country and that with equal opportunity he is “not 
only not inferior to the better inhabitants of Europe, but superior 
to some of them.” The separation of whites and blacks in the 
public schools is denounced and it is boldly asserted that “it was 
the liberated Negroes themselves who, during the Reconstruction, 
gave the Southern States their first effective system of free public 
schools.” It is unnecessary to give more examples of this sort, 
but plenty are available. They illustrate the chief fault of the 
book. 
Cuas. W. RAMSDELL. 





The History of Brenham and Washington County. By Mrs. 
R. E. Pennington. Houston, 1915. 123 p. This small volume 
is the product of a labor of love. It is not the purpose of the 
author to present a comprehensive history of either town or 
county. Nevertheless, she has succeeded in bringing to the at- 
tention of the reader the important part the people of this rich 
and beautiful section have played in the history of Texas. The 
data are grouped around historical sketches of the towns of Wash- 
ington and Brenham and biographical sketches of Richard Fox 
Brenham, the Giddingses, the Shepards and a few others. 





The final volume in the Series of Original Narratives of Early 
American History (Scribners), entitled Spanish Exploration in 
the Southwest, is by Professor Bolton, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Pages 281-423 contain narratives of seventeenth century 
explorations of Texas: the Bosque-Larios expedition of 1675, the 
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Mendoza-Lopez expedition to the Jumano Indians in 1683-84, 
and the De Leén expeditions of 1686-87, 1689, and 1690. 





Early Diplomatic Relations between the United States and 
Mexico (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1916. Pp. xi, 
406), by Professor William R. Manning, of the University of 
Texas, is just from the press. It will be reviewed in a later 


number. 





The Brenham Banner-Press on January 27, 1916, issued a 
Golden Anniversary Edition of fifty-six pages. The editor con- 
tributes a brief sketch cf John G. Rankin, founder of the Banner. 
Mr. Rankin tells of “Fifty years of newspaper work.” Mrs. R. 
E. Pennington gives an account of Washington on the Brazos, 
and Thomas H. Shannon of “Historic Independence.” Over 
against Mrs, Hetty M. Curry’s account of exasperating ‘“Recon- 
struction days in Brenham” may be placed Mrs. Mary Hunt 
Affleck’s “Glenblythe: the story of an old Southern home.” The 
paper has many other historical and biographical sketches. 





The Cameron Herald issued a Christmas edition December 16, 
1915, containing a history of the Herald, now thirty-eight years 
old, “History of Cameron and Milam County,” “Cameron after 
the Civil War,” “Some interesting history since 1866” by Edward 
F. English, and “Reminiscences of forty-five years ago.” 





Doniphan’s Expedition; containing an account of the conquest 
of New Mexico; General Kearney’s overland expedition to Cali- 
fornia; Doniphan’s campaign against the Navajos; his unpar- 
alleled march upon Chihuahua and Durango; and the operations 
of General Price at Santa Fé. . . . By John T. Hughes first 
published in 1847, has been reprinted as Senate Document 608, 
63d Congress, 2nd Session. 





Number 1 of the Publications of the Folk-Lore Society of 
Texas was recently published. Indian tradition, border ballads, 
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negro tales, school boys’ slang, play-party songs, and wild horse 
stories are some of the subjects treated of in the papers. 





A Pioneer Presbyterian Preacher in Texas: The Rev. Hugh 
Wilson, D. D., by Edward M. Browder, of Dallas. This small 
pamphlet contains a biography first printed in the Texas Presby- 
terian, January, 1916. 





The Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, IV, No. 2 (February, 
1916), contains extracts from the minutes of the ayuntamiento 
of San Felipe de Austin for March, 1828, which illustrate some 
features of local government in Texas under Mexican rule. The 
selection is translated from the original manuscript volumes in 
the General Land Office and edited by Professor Barker, of the 
University of Texas. 





John Tyler, Tenth President of the United States, is the title 
of an address delivered by Armistead C. Gordon at the dedica- 
tion, October 12, 1915, of the monument erected by Congress in 
Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, Virginia, in memory of Presi- 
dent Tyler. It is issued in pamphlet form by the committee in 
charge of the dedicatory exercises, as Senate Document No. 256, 
64th Congress, 1st session, and it appears in the Alumni Bulletin 
of the University of Virginia (Third Series), IX, No. 1, Pp. 
64-91. 





Jefferson Davis and Repudiation in Mississippi, by John Doug- 
lass Van Horne (Glyndon, Maryland, privately printed), is a well 
written review of evidence acquitting Davis of the charge of 
favoring repudiation of State debts in Mississippi. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Mr. Philip C. Tucker, 3d, has presented to the Texas State 
Historical Association a number of objects of much historical in- 
terest: (1) The original duplicate of the first seal of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of the Republic of Texas. The financial agent 
of the Republic in New Orleans was instructed in 1836 to have 
this seal engraved, but delay attending the execution of the com- 
mission interfered with delivery of the seal when completed; in 
consequence it remained in private hands until now. (2) Two 
maps: one a “map of Galveston Island copied from surveys made 
by J. M. Wampler in 1849 and 1850 under the direction of the 
U. S. Coast Survey”; the other a map of the city of Galveston. 
(3) A package of manuscripts, comprising the minutes of a 
special grand jury, impaneled for the purpose of investigating 
and sequestering the property of alien enemies of the Confederacy. 
The jury was sworn and charged by Judge William P. Hill of 
the District Court of the Confederate States of America for the 
Eastern District of 'Texas, November 18, 1861, and extended to 
January 11, 1862. Accompanying the minutes are two reports 
of property of alien enemies and forty indictments filled out over 
the printed signature of William P. Ballinger, Receiver for Con- 
federate States of America. The fact that records of the Con- 
federate courts are almost unknown makes this gift of special 
importance. 


Mr. William Edward Dunn, whose article on the Spanish Search 
for La Salle’s Colony appears in this number of THE QUARTERLY, 
is now in Seville, Spain, making transcripts of documents bear- 
ing on the history of Texas and the Southwest. The work is 
financed by the University of Texas, in which Mr. Dunn is In- 
structor in Spanish-American History, the University of Cali- 
fornia, the Library of Congress, and the Texas State Library. 


Down to December 30, 1915, some 4000 pages had been tran- 


scribed. 


In a review of historical activity in the Southwest, published 
in the March number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
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Professor Walter L. Fleming, of Louisiana State University, 
gives considerable attention to work originating in the University 


of Texas. 


Moritz Tiling, author of the History of the German Fiement 
in Texas from 1820-1850, reviewed in THE QuARTERLY, XVII, 
212, died at his home in Houston, February 18, 1916. 

James D. Walthall, former Attorney General of Texas, and 
several other prominent Texans, perished in the fire that de- 
stroved the San Antonio Country Club March 26, 1916. 


Colonel Gecrge Wythe Baylor, a noted Indian fighter and Texas 
Ranger of earlier days, and a member of Terry’s Texas Rangers 
during the Civil War, died at San Antonio March 27. The San 
Antonio Express of March 28 contains a sketch of his career. 





AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual business meeting of the Texas State Historical 
Association was held at the University of Texas March 2, 1916. 
Eleven active members and two honorary members were added 
to the Association. For the ensuing year the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Adéle B. Looscan (Houston) ; 
Vice-Presidents, Col. George W. Brackenridge (San Antonio), 
Hon, R. C. Crane (Sweetwater), Miss Katie Daffan (Austin), 
Mrs. Cornelia Branch Stone (Galveston) ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor Chas, W. Ramsdell. Mr. E. W. Winkler was elected to 
the Executive Council from the Fellows for the term ending 
March, 1919, and Miss Julia Pease was elected from among the 
members for the term ending 1921. Mrs. Looscan, Eugene C. 
Barker, Herbert E. Bolton, E. W. Winkler and Z. T. Fulmore 
were elected to the Publication Committee. The Association 
adopted resolutions endorsing the plans for the celebration of the 
bi-centennial of the founding of San Antonio, and pledged its 
support to the undertaking. It also adopted resolutions thank- 
ing Hon. R. C. Crane, of Sweetwater, for his efficient service in 
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discovering, tracing, and recovering large quantities of currency 
of the Republic of Texas stolen from the comptroller’s depart- 
ment at the State Capitol. The Association accepted from Mr. 
Philip C. Tucker, 3d, the important gift described on page 444 


above. 


The Treasurer made the following financial report: 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING FEBRUARY 29, 1916. 











et 1916 1915 
By membership dues .................$1,056 95 $1,282 00 
Py Shle Of QUARTERLY. ................ 197 68 77 26 
I 5 5s UN seen Saeed 44 25 ean 
eee eee eee 9 00 3 00 
| AEE TTT eee eee 70 00 110 00 
ee POI: ov sicicsescscecess ere 26 00 
By miscellaneous items ............... 56 45 30 10 
oo ee ee $1,434 33 $1,528 36 
ee a ee 90 50 353 98 
$1,524 83 $1,882 34 
Disbursements 
To printing QUARTERLY .............. $ 969 43 $1,341 09 
To binding QUARTERLY ............... 18 00 19 00 
Pere 300 00 364 35 
CE Scbivseepeicceessaeeat cass 106 00 84 20 
Pe VicGs heh ciweeane ss easkews 46 10 57 85 
To reprints of QUARTERLY............. 65 00 phe 
To miscellaneous items ............... 20 30 15 85 
Total of disbursements.......... $1,524 83 $1,882 34 
(Signed ) CHARLES W. RAMSDELL, 
Treasurer. 


J. ANTON DE HAaAs, 


Auditor. 
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